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AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. 
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J^AUgEg OF THE ^EVOLUTION. 

Sou remember, in the Fruncb an' 
'f) Indian War, the colonists began to fee 
r dissiitisiied with the way England treated 
j^^y'^W them. Up to that time, Kngland had lei 
tbetn pretty much alone ; but as soon as 
she found they were really beginning to be quite important, 
that they were carrying on quite a little commerce and 
mamifaeturing, that they were raising quite a large 
amount of cotton and tobauco, and were really growing 
3very year in wealth, and in numbers, and in power, then 
ahe thought it quite time that they be made to help support 
the English government. 

The colonists, since they still considered England their 
mother country, were quite willing to do this, and would 
have done it had England treated them fairly. 
Did you ever think where the money comes from to keep 
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in orcrer the city or town you live in — to build its public 
buildings, to lay out its streets, and to pay all the officers 
and workmen for their work ? 

Of course you know that every State has a Governor, who 
has been chosen by the votes of the people. He stands as 
the head man in the State ; but of course he could not go 
about to every house to ask the people what they would 
like to have done in their particular cities or towns. 

And so the work is divided ; somewhat as the school sys- 
tem is in large towns and cities. There is a Superintendent, 
who hns the charge of the teaching in the town or city ; but 
as he could not teach every child, he engages a principal to 
take charge of each school building, and each principal, in 
his turn, has a teacher to take charge of each room in the 
building. 

The government of the State is somewhat like this — in it§ 
division, at least. All the men of one town go to the " polls," 
as they call it, and vote for some one man to represent them. 
They tell him what they want, and he is expected, when he 
meets at the State House with the representLtives from all 
the other parts of the State, to express the wishes of these 
men who have voted for him to fill this office. 

The State calls these representatives together, finds what 
each town wants, and the money which all these property 
owners in all the towns have paid in, is distributed as these 
.representatives think best. 
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Ivk the same way, the work is divided in each city or town. 
The men all go to the polls again for a municipal election^ 
as it is called; that is, to elect men to carry on the city 
affairs. They elect one man to oversee the whole city, 
much as the Governor oversees the whole State, and as the 
Superintendent oversees the whole school system. Then 
there is another man elected to oversee the water supply, 
another to overaee the roads, another to collect the taxes — 
and many, many more ; so many that, rather than take time 
here to try to name them, I think I will leave you to ask 
your fathers about them ; for very likely they can explain it 
all to you a great deal better than I can on paper. 

But all these officers must be paid for working for the 
city, and they must also have money to carry on the work 
that is expected of them. And this money is raised by 
taxation, — that is, every property holder pays in a certain 
amount of money to help pay the expenses of the town or 
city. The tax-payers are willing to do this, because they 
know it will all go to pay the salaries of these officers, to 
build the roads, lay out public parks, support the schools, 
—-all those things that go to help make our cities and towns 
pleasant and comfortable. 

This sort of tax paying is perfectly just; because each 
town in this way gets its share of the good things which its 
tax money has bought. 

Now let us see what England tried to do, — what it wa0 
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that made the eoIoDies so angry that at last they rose ic 
arms against the mother country. 

She said, *' You are getting so wealthy now, you ougH 
to pay a tax to us.** 

The colonists said, ** Very well, we shall be glad to 'lo 
so ; for we consider ourselves as little towns belonging to 
England, and so of course we expect to give our share of 
the money which the government needs." 

*' But you are not to have any of this money back agaiti," 
said England. '' The king will do what he pleases with it. 
Neither are you to send any representative to us, and we 
will hear none of your prayers." 

Then the colonists were angry indeed. "We are not 
slaves,'* said they, •' and we are not going to pay money to 
England unless we can have representatives and be treated 
like the towns in England.'* 

But greedy England only laughed at them, and said. 
•'You shall do as we tell you to, or we will send our 
soldiers over to whip you into obedience.'* 

England didn't realize that the colonies might perhaps be 
able to whip the British soldiers themselves. 

Now I hope from all this, — and this has been a pretty 
long lesson I fear, — I hope you will understand, and will 
never forget, that the reason the colonists made war with 
England was because England was determined to tax them 
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trithoat allowinir them any part in the j^ovornment. As' 
thp bistcries eay, the cause of the ReTolution was 

Taxation loilhout Hepretenfalion ' • 



Jhe pT/MP ^CT. 




One of the first things England did to 

raise money from the colonists, was to 

issue the Stamp Act. 
The king sent over a large amount of 

paper on which had bpen put u certain tflamp. 

This paper the king ordered the colonists to 
nse in oil their government writing. 

Nothing, so the king said, would be con- 
sidered of any value unless it was written on 
ihia stamped paper. For exianple, suppose 
ti man owed another man a hundred dollars. 
When he paid the debt, the receipt would not j 
be considered of any value unless it was 1 
written on this particular paper. Suppose a young man 
and maiden were to go before the minister to be married; 
file marrijige was not legal, ao the king said, unless the 
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minister did the writing, which was always snven the mar- 
ried bride and groom, on this stamped paper. 

Now, as the king had put a very high price upon this 
paper, you can see how, by compelling the American colo- 
nists to buy it, it was but one way of getting a heavy t«X 
from them. 



]pEHAVIOI^ OF THE JilloLONI^Tg. 

The colonists all over the country were furious when this 
stamped paper was sent to them. 

The Boston people declared they wouldn't buy one sheet 
of it ; they would buy nothing, sell nothing ; the young men 
and maidens would not get married ; they would do nothing, 
indeed, which should compel them to use this stamped 
paper. To show their contempt ior the whole matter, they 
made a stniw fiorure of the En<irlish officer who had the 
paper to sell, dressed it in some old clothes of his, and hung 
it on a big tree on Boston Common. 

In New Hampshire, the people paraded the streets with a 
tioffiui on which was written, *' Liberty is dead.** They 
earned it to the grave, h.id a ** make-believe ^ funeral, and 
then, just as they were about to bury it, some one shouted, 
<* Liberty is not dead I " 

Then they drew up the coffin and carried it through the 
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streets again ; crying, " Liberty's alive again ! Liberty's 
alive again ! " 

In Charleston, South Carolina, stood an old tree, known 
as "Liberty Tree." It was a great live oak, growing in 
the centre of the square between Charlotte and Boundary 
Streets. 

During the excitement over the Stamp Act, about twenty 
men, belonging to the " best families " in the state, assembled 
beneath this tree to hear an address by General Gadsen. 

With vigor he condemned the measure, and urged his 
hearers to resist to the utmost such abominable tyranny. 

This is said to have been the first public address of the 
kind that had been delivered in the colonies. 

The men, after hearty cheers, joined hands around the 
tree, and pledged themselves to "resist English oppression 
to the death." 

The names of these men are still on record. Most of 
fchem were indeed true to their pledge and, distinguished 
themselves in the war that followed, by their courage and 
patriotism. 

This " Liberty Tree " was regarded with such reverence 
by the patriotic Carolina people, that Sir Henry Clinton, 
who held Carolina after its surrender to the British, ordered 
it to be destroyed. It was cut iown, and afterwards its 
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branches were heaped about the trunk and the whole burned. 
A mean act, one would say, to burn an unoffending tree ; 
but perhaps Sir Henry had in mind the old anecdote 
which, if I remember rightly, runs something like this : 

''Why do you kill me, an innocent trumpeter? I have 
not fought against you. " 

" Very true," replied the captor ; you may not fight your- 
self, but you incite others to fight. Hence I kill you." 

In Pennsylvania, William Bradford, the editor of the 
Pennsylvania Journal^ came out with a " final issue," at the 
head of which were '* skulls and crossbones," pickaxes and 
spades, all suggestive of the death-blow that had been 
struck at the press. This number of the journal was deeply 
embellished with heavy black margins, and was in truth a 
most dolorous looking affair, as you may see from the pic- 
ture on the next page. 

In Virginia, a young man, named Patrick Henry, so 
stirred up the people that the old men, angry as they were 
with England, were frightened, and begged him to be 
careful what he said. 

Benjamin Franklin was sent to England by .the colonists 
to see what could be done. When he reached there, he 
found that many of England's greatest men were on the 
side of the colonists. 

One of the men in the English government rose and 
made a speech against the colonists, in which he said, 
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"What ! will these Americans, these children of ours, who 
have been planted by our care, nourished by us, protected 
by us, will they now grudge us their money to help throw 
oflf our heavy debt ! " 

Up jumped Colonel Barre, and said, "Planted by your 
care, indeed I It was your persecution that drove them to 
America in the first place." 

" Nourished by you ! when have you nourished them ? 
they have grown up by your very neglect of them ! Pro- 
tected by you ! have they not just now been fighting with 
your soldiers to protect yow,rather, from the French and 
Indians?" 

And good William Pitt ! He arose and made a speech 
which, by and by, every boy and girl should learn. He 
said, "We are told that the Americans are obstinate; that 
they are almost in open rebellion against us. I rejoice that 
America has resisted. I rejoice that they are not so dead 
to all feelings of liberty as to be willing to submit like 
slaves ! " 

Hurrah for William Pitt and Colonel Barre ! Don't for- 
get, all you little American men and women, to give three 
extra cheers next Fourth of July for William Pitt and 
Colonel Barre I 
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pAUQHTEE^P OF JjIBERTY. 

People who write histories always tell how 

'6 Rnd bold and patriotic the men ant] 

boys are ; but very seldom do they 

^ think it worth while to tell of the 

■ bnive deeds of the women and girls. 
Now, I don't tliink this is fair at all, 

I do yon girls? And you, little boys, 

if your sisters had done something 

- just as brave as your brothers had 

■ done, wouldn't you be very indignant 
if every body should come to your 

house and praise your brothers, and clieer them, and all 
the time shouldn't speak one word to your sisters? 

I am sure you would ; manly, brave hearted boys are 
always ready to stand up for their sisters, and are always 
very angry when some one hurts or neglects them in any 
way. 

Now, of course the mothers and maidens couldn't take 
guns and swords and go into battle as the mtn did, although 
they did even do that in some cases. But let us see what 
they did do. Somebody must stay at home and take cars 
of the children, and the homes, and keep up the farms. 
So the brave women said to their husbands and sons, " You 
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go into the battle-field, because you are stronger and larger 
and know about war ; we will stay at home and keep the 
children cared for, that they may grow up strong to help 
you by and by ; we will spin and weave day and night to 
keep you in yarn for stockings, and in cloth for clothes and 
blankets to keep you warm ; we will plant, and harvest, and 
gi*ind the corn, and do all your work on the farm that there 
may be food to send you, and food to keep you from 
starving when you all come home again." 

What, think you, would the brave men in any war do \i 
it were not for the brave women back of them at home to 
keep them from starving? O, it is a mean, cowardly man 
who would say that because the women didn't go forth in 
battle array that they didn't do their half in saving oui 
country from the British soldiers I 

Let us see who these "Daughters of Liberty," as they 
called themselves, were. 

As soon as the trouble between England and America 
broke out, the men had formed themselves into societies, 
and had called themselves '' Sons of Liberty." They 
pledged themselves to do everything in their power to drive 
back the English rule. The women, too, not wishing to ap- 
pear to be one step behind their fathers, and husbands, and 
brothers, formed themselves into societies — ' ' The Daughters 
of Libeily ." They pledged themselves not to buy a dress, or 
a ribbon, or a glove, or any article whatever that came fiom 
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EDgland. They formed spinning societiea to make their 
own yarn and linen, and they wove the cloth for their own 
dresses and for the clothea of their fathers and brothers, 
uid husbands and sons. 




The women used to meet together to see who would spin 
the fastest. One afternoon a party of young girls met at 
the house of the minister for a spinning match. When 
they left, they presented the minister with thirty skeins of 
yam, the fruit of their afternoon's work. The old women, 
some of whom were too old to do very much work, pledged 
themselves to give up their tea-drinking because ihe tea 
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came to them from England, and because England had put 
a heavy tax on it. These dear old ladies, who loved their 
tea-drinking so much, bravely stood by their pledge. They 
drank catnip, and sage, and all sorts of herb teas, and pre- 
tended they liked it very much ; but I suspect many an old 
lady went to bed tired and nervous, and arose in the morn- 
ing with an aching head, all for the want of a good cup of 
tea. 

At that time, there appeared in the newspapers many 
verses written by the English officers, no doubt, often 
making fun of these brave women, old and young. Here is 
one of the verses : 

" O Boston wives and maids, draw near and see, 
Our delicate Souchong and Hyson tea ; 
Buy it, my charming girls, fair, black or brown. 
If not, we'll cut your throats and burn your town." 

*' Within eighteen months," wrote a gentleman at New- 
port, R. I., " four hundred and eighty-seven yards of cloth 
md thirty-six pairs of stockings have been spun and knit in 
the family of James Nixon of this town." In Newport and 
Boston the ladies, at their tea-drinkings, used, instead of 
imported tea, the dried leaves of the raspberry. They 
L-alled this substitute Hyperion. The class of 1770, at 
Cambridge, took their diplomas in homespun suits, that 
they too might show their defiance of English taxation with^ 
out representation. 
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Here is a story about the Boston boys, which is a match 
for the one you have just read about the Boston girls. 

On Boston Common the boys used to skate and coast and 
build forts, just as other boys do to-day. Perhaps their 
skates weren't quite so elegant jis those the Boston boj's 
have now, and very likely their sleds were clumsy, home- 
made affairs, not at all like the beautiful double-runners and 
the toboggans you boys are so proud of; nevertheless those 
little lads then had just as jolly times, coasting down the 
same hills and skating on the same ponds. 

The English had, by this time, become so convinced that 
the colonists were preparing for war, that they sent over a 
large detachment of red-coated soldiers. These soldiers 
made their headquarters in Boston, and soon became gen- 
erally disagreeable to the people. 

The boys had been watching eagerly the freezing of the 
ice on the pond on the common. 

"To-morrow," thought they, <'the ice will be strong 
enough to bear ; and then, hurrah for the skating I " 

Eagerly the boys hastened to the pond in the morning, 
their skates over their shoulders, their faces bright with 
the thought of the pleasure before them ; but what do you 
suppose the cowardly soldiers had done during the night? 
Having nothing else to do, they had broken the ice all over 
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the pond — and just to bother these little boj^s. Don't you 
think those great, strong soldiers must have had very mean 
hearts to go to work to plague little boys in that manner? 

I am inclined to think these boys were pretty angry when 
they learned who had done this cowardly act, and very likely 
they scolded furiously about it. 

Again and again the soldiers did the same thing. At last, 
one day when the boys were building a fort, some of these 
soldiers came idlina: along aiA knocked down the fort with 
their guns. 

The l)oys, now angry through and through, determined no 
longer to bear this mean treatment. 

''Let us go to General Gage," said one of the boys, 
" and tell him how the soldiers are treating us ; and if he is 
any kind of a man, he will put a stop to it." 

And go they did at once. With eyes ablaze with anger, 
they marched into the presence of the great English general. 

After they bad laid their wrongs before him, he said, 
" Have your fathers been teaching you, too, to rebel, and 
did they send you here to show their teachings? " 

'' Nobody sent us, sir," answered the leader; " but your 
soldiers have insulted us, thrown down our forts, broken the 
ice on our pond, spoiled our coasts, and we will not stand 
it." 

General Gage could not help laughing at the earnestness 
of these plucky little fellows. He promised that the 
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poldiera should not bother them any more ; then turning to 




an officer near by, he said K\<.n the children here draw 
in the love of hberty with the ^eiy an they breathe." 
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While General Gage held the town of Boston, our people 
were nearly stiirved, liecause of the 
number of British soldiers that 
must l)e fed. Accordingly, men 
were sent into the surrounding vil- 
lages to obtain help. " Parson 
White," of the little town of Wind- 
ham, urged his people to give all 
they could ; and his little daughter, 
catching the spirit of loyalty, won- 
dered how she could help the suffer- 
ing Bostonians. Soon after, the 
villagei-s prepared to send Frederic 
Manning to the town with shee|> and 
cattle and a load of wheat. The 
little girl thought of her pet lamh. 
Could she, ought she to pail with it? 
Running to her father, she eagerly 
asked his advice; but the parson, 
siniling kindly, said, "No, dear ; it is not necessary that your 
little heart be tried by this bitter strife ; " and bade her run 
away and be happy. But the thought would not leave her. 
There in Boston were little girls, no older that herself, crying 
for food and clothing ; she must give all she could to help 
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them. At last the day came ou which the cattle and sup- 
plies of help were to be driven to town. Choking down her 
sobs, the little martyr untied her pet from the old apple- 
tree, and, crossing the fields, waited for Manning, the 
driver, at the cross-roads. 

" Please, sir,** said she, her lip quivering, and the tears 
rolling down her cheeks, ** I want to do something for the 
poor starvmg people m Boston — I want to do my part, but 
1 have nothmg but this one little lamb. Please, sir, take it 
to Boston with you, but, couldn't you carry it in your arms 
a part of the way— ^cause it — it — it is so little, sir?" 
Then bursting into tears and throwing her apron over her 
eyes as if to shut out the sight of her dear little pet, she 
ran away towards her home. Poor, brave little girl I I 
hope when she told her mamma and papa wliat she had done, 
that they took their little girl up in their arms and kissed 
her many, many times, and told her what a dear, brave 
little girl she had been. I suspect the tears were in their 
3yes, too, when she told them ; and I have always wished 
the good parson had sent a fleet messenger to overtake the 
driver and bring back the little lamb to its loving owner ; 
for 1 think it took more real courage to give up that one 
pet lamb, than it did for the Boston boys to go before 
Greneral Grage when the soldiers had spoiled their fort. 
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JhE !P03T0N jVlAggACRE. 

Soldiers who would be mean enough to bother little boys 
as these soldiers had done, would be pretty sure to get into 
trouble with the citizens by their mean acts. 

They had entered the town, one quiet Sabbath morning, 
but instead of coming in quietly and doing whatever it was 
necessary to do in a quiet way, they came in with colors 
flying, and drums beating, as if, for all the world, they had 
conquered the city. Then, as if this were not insult 
enough, they took possession of the State House,, and then 
marched to the Common, where they set up their tents, 
planted their cannon, and indicated to the enraged citizens, 
in every way, that they were going to stay. 

Frequent quarrels took place l)et\veen these soldiers and 
the people. One day they fell into an "out-and-out" fight. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, an author who has written such 
beautiful stories for you children, — The Snow Image ; The 
Wonderful Book; Grandfather's Chair, etc., — gives the 
following account of the Boston Massacre : 

It was now the 3d of March, 1770. The sunset music 
of the British reo^iments was heard as usual throuofhout the 
town. The shrill fife and rattling drum awoke the echoes 
in King street, while the last ray of sunshine was lingering 
on the cupola of the town-house. And now all the sentinels 
were posted. One of them marched up and down before 
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the custom-house, treading a short path through the snow, 
and longing for the time when he would be dismissed to 
the warm fireside of the guard-room. 

In the course of the evening there were two or three 
slight commotions, whirh seemed to indicate that trouble 
was at hand. Small i)arties of young men stood at the cor- 
ners of the street, or walked along the narrow pavements. 
Squads of soldiers, who were dismissed from duty, passed 
by them, shoulder to shoulder, with the regular step which 
ihev had learned at the drill. Whenever these encounters 
took place, it appeared to In? the object of the young 
men to treat the soldiers with as nmch incivility as pos- 
sible. 

" Turn out, vou lobster-backs I " one would sav. " Crowd 
them off the side-walks I " another would rr v. "A red- 
coat has no riirht in Boston streets." " ( )h, vou rebel 
rascals ! " {>erhaps tlic soldiers would reply, glaring fiercely 
at the vounjr men. " Some dav or other we'll make our 
w^y through lioston streets at the j)oint of the bayonet ! ^ 

Once or twice such disputes as these brought on a scuffle ; 
which passed off, however, without attnicting nuich notice. 
About ei<rht o'clock, for some unknown cause, an alai-ni- 
f>ell rang loudly and hurriedly. At the sound many i)eopIe 
ran out of their houses, supposing it to Ix^ an alann of fire. 
But there were no flames to Ih^ seen, nor was there any 
smell of smoke in the clear, frosty air ; so that most of the 
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townsmen went back to their own firesides. Others, who 
were younger and less prudent, remained in the streets. 

Later in the evening, not far from nine o'clock, sevei'al 
young men passed down King street, toward the custom- 
house. When they drew near the sentinel, he halted on 
his post, and took his musket from his shoulder, ready to 
present the bayonet at their breasts. "Who goes there?" 
he cried in the gruflF tone of a soldier's challenge. The 
young men, being Boston boys, felt as if they had a right 
to walk in their own streets without being accountable to 
a British red-coat. They made some rude answer to the 
sentinel. There was a dispute, or perhaps a scuffle. Other 
soldiers heard the noise, and ran hastily from the barracks 
to assist their comrade. 

At the same time many of the townspeople rushed into 
King street by various avenues, and gathered in a crowd 
about the custom-house. It seemed wonderful how such a 
multitude had started up all of a sudden. The wrongs and 
insults which the people had been suflFering for many 
months now kindled them into a rage. They threw snow- 
balls and lumps of ice at the soldiers. As the tumult grew 
louder, it reached the ears of Captain Preston, the officer 
of the day. He immediately ordered eight soldiers of the 
main guard to take their muskets and follow him. They 
marched across the street, forcing their way roughly 
through the crowd, and pricking the townspeople with 
their bayonets. 
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A gentleman (it was Henry Knox, afterwards general of 
the American Artillery) caught Captain Preston's arm. 
"For heaven's sake, sir," exclaimed he, "take heed what 
you do, or there will be bloodshed I " " Stand aside I " 
answered Captain Preston, haughtily ; " do not interfere, 
sir. Leave me to manage the affair." Arriving at the 
sentinel's post, Captain Preston drew up his men in a semi- 
circle, with their faces to the crowd. When the people saw 
the oflScer, and beheld the threatening attitude with which 
the soldiers fronted them, their rage became almost un- 
controllable. 

''Fire, you lobster-backs!" bellowed some. "You 
dare not fire, you cowardly red-coats," cried others. " Rush 
upon them," shouted many voices. " Drive the rascals to 
their barracks ! Down with them ! Down with them ! " 

" Let them fire if they dare ! " Amid the uproar, the sol- 
diers stood glaring at the people with the fierceness of men 
whose trade was to shed blood. 

Oh, what a crisis had now arrived ! Up to this very 
moment the angry feelings between Enghind and America 
might have been i)acified. England had but to stretch out 
the hand of reconciliation, and acknowledge that she had 
liitherto mistaken her rights, but would do so no more. 
Then the ancient bonds of brotherhood would again have 
been knit together as finiily as in old times. But, should 
the king's soldiers shed one drop of American blood, then 
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it was a quarrel to the death. Never, never would America 
rest satisfied , until she had torn down royal authority, and 
trampled it in the dust. 

"Fire, if you dare, villains!" hoarsely shouted the 
people, while the muzzles of the muskets were turned upon 
them ; "you dare not fire I" They appeared ready to rush 
upon the levelled bayonets. Captain Preston waved his 
sword, and uttered a command which could not be distinctly 
heard amid tlie uproar of shouts that issued from a hundred 
throats. But his soldiers deemed that he had spoken the 
fatal mandate, " Fire ! " The flash of their muskets lighted 
up the street, and the report rang loudly between the edifices. 

A gush of smoke overspread the scene. It rose heavily, 
as if it were loath to reveal the dreadful spectacle beneath 
it. Eleven of the sons of New England lay stretched upon 
the street. Some, sorely wounded, were struggling to rise 
again. Others stirred not, nor groaned, for they were past 
all pain. Blood was streaming upon the snow ; and that 
purple stain, in the midst of King Street, though it melted 
away in the next day's sun, was never. forgotten nor for- 
given by the people. 

At once the bells were rung, and the citizens, rushing 
out to learn the cause, hastened to the fight. The people 
in the country around, hearing the bells, hurried in with 
their muskets to help the town. At last the soldiers, see- 
ing that the whole country around was aroused aai :nishing 
to the rescue, took to flight. 
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This Boston tea-party was a very different sort of a party 
from the quiet little tea-parties to which your mammas like 
to go. There were no invitations sent out for this tea-party, 
and the people who attended it behaved in a very queei 
way, considering they were at a tea-party. 

This was the way it came about. The English had put j 
tax, you will remember, upon nearly everything, tea included 

Now, when they found that the colonists were so furioui 
about it, and seemed so determined to stand up for theiv 
rights, the English began to be afraid, and to think that 
perhaps they had gone a little too far. 

So, wishing to soothe the angry colonists, they took ofi 
the tax on everything except the tea. '' We will keep the 
tax on that," said the English, '' just to let the colonists know 
that we have the power to tax them, and that they must 
obey ; but we will not ask them to give us their money on 
the other things.'* 

Foolish people, to suppose the colonists were going to be 
quieted in that way. It wasn't the money that they were 
made to pay that had angered them ; they were willing to 
pay that ; but it was the idea of their being taxed without 
representation ! 

'' Does England suppose it is the few paltry dollars that 
we care for?'* said they. '*No; we will show her that. 
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while we would be willing to pay thousands of dollars if e 
were treated fairly, we will not pay one cent when she treats 
us like slaves 1 ^ 

Not many days had passed before word came that a great 
vessel was nearing the harbor, loaded with tea. 

A lively meeting was held in Faneuil Hall, and afterwards 
in the Old South Church ; and the people all declared that the 
tea should never be allowed to be brought ashore. 

At evening the vessel was seen slowly nearing the wharf. 
Everything was quiet, and you would never have imagined 
what was going to happen. 

Slowly the ship comes in, nearer and nearer the little 
wharf. Now, with a heavy swash of water and a boom, she 
touches ; out jump her sailors to fasten her ropes. 

But hark I what noise is that? It is the Indian war- 
whoop. And see I down rush the Indians themselves, yell- 
ing and brandishing their tomahawks. In an instiint they 
have boarded the vessel. Down into the hold they go, 
yelling and whooping at every step. 

The territied sailors stand back aghast. Out they come 
again, lug<>;ing with them their heavy chests of tea. 

Still they yell and whoop ; and over go the chests into the 
dark water below. 

And now, when every chest is gone, suddenly the Indians 
grow very quiet ; they come off from the deck ; nnd, orderly, 
take their stand upon the wharf; then do we see that they 
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were not lodiaas at all. The^ were only men of Boatoo 
disguised. 

This then was the Boston tea-party, which took place in 
Boston Hiirbor on tlio evening of December 16, 1713. 

Three hundred and forty-two chests were thrown ovei 

boatd. 

On their way home the party passed a house at which 

Admiral Montague waa spending the 

'vening. The officer raised the 

window and cried out, "Well, 

boys, you've had a fine night 

for your Indian caper. But, 

mind, you've got to pay the 

fiddler yet." "Oh, never 

mind," replied one of the 

loaders, "never mind, squire ! 

Just come out here, if you 

please, and we'll settle the bill in two 

minutes," Tiie admiral thought it best to let 

the bill Htiind, and quickly shut the window. 

The Americans hud taken one great ster. 

towards liberty, and the English haa Oeen 

taiigbt a lesson of Americim grit. It would have been wel 

for England bad she been wise enough to heed it. 
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Words by Seba Suith. 
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three pence a pound on her tea, Of three pence a pound on her tea. 
moth-er a tax on her tea, Her moth-er a tax on her tea." 




3 And so the old lady her servant called up, 

And packed off a budget of tea, 
And eager for three pence a pound, she put in 

Enough for a large families 
She ordered her servants to bring home the tax, 

Declaring her child should obey. 
Or old as she was and almost woman grown. 

She'd half whip her life away, 

•She'd half whip her life away. 

4 The tea was conveyed to the daughter's door, 

All down by the ocean's side, 
And the bouncing girl pour'd out every pound 

In the dark and boiling tide; 
And then she called out to the Island Queen, 
"O Mother, dear Mother," quoth she, 
**Your tea you may have when His steeped enoiigh. 
But never a tax from me, 
Not never a tax from me.** 
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JhE P>\TF(I0TIC ]pARBER. 

There were some of the colonists who did not approve of 
;his rebellion of the people against the king. Although 
they knew England had no right to do what she had done, 
still they dreaded a quarrel; and, since they were pretty 
comfortable, didn't care much whether England treated them" 
as equals or as slaves. There were some, too, who bad 
such great reverence for P^iigland and the king, that they 
would have considered it an honor to have their ears pulled 
or their faces slapped, if only it were done by a king's 
hand. 

These colonists who believed in obeying the king, no 
matter what he demanded, were called Tories, while those 
colonists who were so ready to fight for freedom were called 
Whigs. 

I am afraid a great many of the Tories were persecuted in 
those days by the excited Whigs. 

There is a story told of a Boston barber, which will show 
you how bitterly the Whigs hated the Tories. 

A barber was shaving a customer one day, and, at the same 
time, earnestly talking politics with him. One side of the 
customer's face was nicely shaved, when, by something he 
said, the barber learned that the mtui was a Tory. 

Quick as a flash the barber threw down his razor, 
clutched the man by the collar and dragged him to the door. 
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" A Tory ! a Tory I " shouted the barber at the top of Ma 
poice. In less than a minute a crowd had gathered. A 
roar of laughter went up at aight of the unhappy Tory, his 
eyes glariug with rage and fright, his face all I^ithered, one 
side cl<!anly shriven, the other all rough with his hristling beard. 




Away ran the man, and after him rau the crowd, hooting, 
and laughing, and shouting "A Tory I a Tory I" The 
crowd followed him from shop to shop, until at last he found 
a barber who was himself a Tory, and who willingly rescued 
him from the mob and finished the shaving for the unfortu- 
nate man. This was a very mean act in the Whig barber, 
but, it will show you very well toe spirit of the times. 
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IpATTl^ Of |iEXlNqTOJ<. 

In the spnno; of 1775 (Jetieral G^e was told that the 
Americans had for a long time been secretly carrying to 
some place outside of Boston stores of gu-'powder, guns, 
^^ ^ muskets ani. *>u]Iete, that 

, there might be a supply when- 
i e\erthey were needed. He 
ilso learned that, in every 
* town and village about Bos- 
ton tompanies were being formed 
for niilitarj drill. These men called 
themoeh es Mmute-men, " because, aa 
they said, they would be ready to enter buttle againbt the 
British any time at a minute's notice. 

Gage began to watch these signs of fight on the part oi 
the colonists. Into all the towns about ho sent spies to 
learn all they could about these military stores and these 
minute-men. Soon he learned that it was in the old towo 
of Concord that the colonists were storing their ammunition. 
" We will start out some dark night and capture those 
stores," said Gage, 

" We will watch the British soldiers," said the Americans, 
" and see that they do not start off in the night to capture 
oar stores." 

"The colonists will be asleep," said Geueial Gage, 
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•* and, if we are quiet, they will know nothing of our de- 
parture.*' 

** We will keep our eyes on you, General. Gage," said the 
colonists, *' night and day; for we suspect you would like 
to steal our ammunition,** 

But as General Gage did not hear the colonists say 
these words, and had not yet learned that the colonists were 
fully as sharp as his own soldiers, he knew not that sentinek 
were pacing back and forth all night long, watching him ; 
and that messengers were standing ready with their strong 
horses to ride out into the outlying towns with the alarm, if 
the British troops were seen to show any signs of marching. 

At last, on the evening of April 18, 1775, one of these 
sentinels heard sounds and saw a stirring among these 
soldiers. Soon he saw them creep quietly down to the 
water and hurry into boats. There was no doubt now that 
the British were planning to cross the Charles River and set 
out for Concord. 

In twenty minutes, two mounted horsemen were galloping 
away to rouse the farmers in all the towns around and warn 
them to be up and ready for fight. One of these messengers 
was Paul Hevere ; and as our own poet Longfellow has told 
the story of his ride in a way that all readers, little ones and 
big ones, like to hear, I think that instead of trying to tell 
it to you myself, I better write you the story of " Paul 
Bdvere*s Eide '* just as Longfellow himself told it. 
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pAUL I^EVERE'P If^IDE. 



Listen, roy children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnighn ride of Paul Kevere. 

On the eighteentn of April in 'Seventy-five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, '^ If the British march 
By laud or sea from the town to-night. 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Churcn tower as a signal lights- 
One if by land, and two if by sea, 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm. 
For the country-folk to be up and to arm. 

Then he said " Good-night ! " and with muffled oaJP 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore. 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street^ 
Wanders and watches with eager ears. 
Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door, 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet^ 
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And the measured tread of the grenadiers 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed to the tower of the Church, 
Up the wooden stairs with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry chamber overhead, 
And startled the pigeons from their perch, 
On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 
Up the ligiit ladder, slender and tall. 
To the highest window in the wall, 
Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town. 
And the moonlight flowing over all. 



Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On tlie opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse's side. 
Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 
And turned and tightened his saddle girth ; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill. 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 

And lo ! as he looks, on the belfry's height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light ! 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns* 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns 1 
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A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath irom the pebbles, in passing, a spark 

Struck out by a steed that flies fearless and fleet : 

That was all ! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 

It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock. 

And the barking of the farmer's dog. 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 

It was one by the village clock. 

When he rode into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-bouse windows, blank and bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock. 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

80 through the night rode Paul Revere ; 
And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm, — 
A cry of defiance and not of fear, 
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Bhould dare defy him, discharged his pistol into the little 
band. 

Now the minute-men, who had been told not to fire until 
they were fired upon, promptly returned fire, wounding 
three of the British soldiers. This was answered by a fierce 
volley from the British, and when the army passed on, they 
left eight brave farmer-soldiers dead upon the green. 

Then, on the troops marched straight to Concord, their 
band playing Yankee Doodle — a song which had been com- 
posed by them to deride the colonists. 

*' Play Yankee Doodle, you old lobster backs," cried some 
boys from behind a fence; "but look out. Lord Percy, 
that you don't play " Chevy Chase '* when you come back.** 

Now, as it happens that '* Chevy Chase," was an old song 
of a battle in which this very Lord Percy's ancestors had 
figured, and had been defeated, you can imagine the young 
officer didn't enjoy the boys' joke very well ; especially 
when some of his Itsnow-officers, who could appreciate a 
good joke even if they couldn't appreciate the courage of the 
colonists, joined in the laugh against him. 

On reaching Concord, the troops took possession of the 
ammunition, rolled a hundred barrels of flour into the river, 
and started on, intending to cross the bridge at Concord. 
But there they found the brave minute-men mustered on the 
bridge, a hundred and fifty strong. 
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Immediately the command to fire was given, and Wo of 
the minute-men fell dead. Now there blazed back a volley 
from the little band, which compelled the British troops to 
fall back. From that moment the colonists had the best of 
the British troops. 

Another volley, and away went the red-coats in full retreat 
back towards Lexington, the minute-men in full pursuit. 
On, on, the red-coats ran, while from every house and barn, 
from behind every fence and bush, rang the quick snap of 
muskets, shooting down the red-coats at every step. On, 
on, they ran, panting for breath (their tongues, so an 
English historian says, hanging out of their mouths), until 
they came into Lexington again. 

Here they were met by Lord Percy's troops. These 
troops formed a hollow square about them; and they, 
breathless and exhausted, sank upon the ground, too breath- 
less even to tell what had happened. Lord Percy's troops 
thus closed about them, and led them, when they had gained 
strength enough t<i march again, back to Boston. But all 
the way they were pursued and shot at on all sides by the 
colonists concealed by the roadside, until they wore glad 
indeed, at sunset, to get back under the protection of the 
guns of the British men-of-war. 
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THE ORIGIN OF YANKEE DOODLE. 

Words by Geoboe P. Morris. 
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THE ORIGIN OF yANKBB DOODLE. 
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\ Then Johnny sent a regiment, 
Big words and looks to bandy, 
Whose martial band, wlien near the land, 
Play'd "Yankee doodle dandy," 
'•Yankee doodle— keep it up! 
"Yankee doodle dandy! 
*I'll poison with a tax your cup, 
"Yankee doodle dandy." 

b A. long war then they /jad ; in whicli 

John was at last defeated— 
And "Yankee doodle" was the march 

To which his troops retreated. 
Cute Jonathan to see them fly, 

Ck)uld not restrain his laughter: 

That tune," said he, "suits to a T, 

111 sing It ever after.' 
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With "HaU Columbia!" It Is sung. 

In chorus full and hearty— 
On land and main we breathe the strain, 
John made for nis tea-party. 
"Yankee doodle— ho!— ha!— he! 

"Yankee doodle dandy— 
"We kept the tune, but not the tea, 
"Yankee doodle dandy!*' 

No matter how we rhyme the words, 

The music speaks them handy, 
And Where's the fair can't sing the air 
Of "Yankee doodle dandy!" 
"Yankee doodle— firm and true— 

"Yankee doodle dandy, 
"Yankee doodle, doodle doo I 
"Yankee doodle dandy." 
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The ^ofAzn at JaExij^QTON. 

But what do you suppose the women of Lexington and 
Concord were doing all this time? They were not idle, 
you may be sure. Every bit of pewter that could be found, 
old pewter tea-pots, and sugar-bowls, pewter spoons — many 
ot which were old heirlooms, and were therefore very dear 
to these women's hearts — all were melted and made into 
shot. Their very dresses they tore into pieces to furnish 
wadding for the muskets ; and on all sides might the women 
have been seen loading and reloading the muskets that 
drove back the British troops. 

One woman, Dame Batherick, had taken her musket and 
gone down into the field to work. Being a *' lone" woman, 
she had heard nothing of the morning fray, and had as usual 
gone out to work upon her farm. 

As the British came fleeing back from Concord, Dame 
Batherick heard the guns and whistling balls. Pausing in 
her work, and screening her eyes from the sun, she eagerly 
gazed across the fields towards the village. Nearer and 
nearer came the sound of battle ; she saw the village blaze ; 
she heard the shouts of the soldiers. 

** 'Tis war," she cried ; *' war, and blood, and fire ! '* 

Seizing her musket she started forward. Just then a 
iquad of red-coats broke through the brush full upon her 
(ji^ht. In an instant her quick woman's wit took in tbo 
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whole situation. Drawings herself proudly up, her eyeg 
flashing fire, she cried, ** Haiti as ye value life, advance ye 
not another step.** 

*' Ye are my prisoners, sirs ! March on ! " she said ; 

Then dropped her plants and pointing out to them the way, 
She drove them quickly on, as she had oft ahead 

Driven the kine across the fields, at set of day ; 
And they, " King George's Own, " without a word obeyed. 

Over the fields so green she marched her captive band. 
Her dark eyes flashing still, her proud heart beating high 

At thought of England's outrage on her native land I 
For women were true patriots in the days gone by. 

And scorned the foreign yoke, the proud oppressor's hand. 

And thus this rustic dame her captives safe did bring 
Unto a neighbor's house ; and, speaking fearless then, 

In words whose every tone with woman's scorn did ring. 
She said unto King George's brave and stalwart men 

" Go, tell the story of your capture to your King I 

*' He cannot crush our rights beneath his royal hand 
With dastards such as you I And ere this war be done 

We'll teach old England's boasting red-coat band. 

We're not a race of slaves I From mother, sire, to son. 

There's not a coward breathes in all our native land I '* 

Thus Mother Batherick's fearless deed wae done ; 

Long will the tale be told in famed historic page. 
How, in this first great victory by freemen won, 

A dame with furrowed brow and tresses white with age, 
CSaptored the grenadiers at famous I<eiLingtoni. 
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A voice m the darkness, a kaock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forcvermore ! 
For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through al! our historj', to the last, 
In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beate of that steed, 
^d the midnight message of Faul Revere. 



Tn file little town of Lexington, a hundred brave 
niiiiiite-iiien awaited the coming of the 
i>ntish army. Of course there wa9 
1 hope that a hundred farmer- 
soldiers could drive back the 
large army, but they were ready 
to do what they could. 

Up eanio the red-coats with 
Mtijor Pitcairn at their head. 
' Disperse, ye rebels," cried the 
major; " disperse I throw down 
your arms and dispersal" But 
the brjive minute-men stood their 
ground They neither threw down their arms nor did they 
dispetse Then oue of the British officers, angry that they 
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Bhould dare defy him, discharged his pistol into the little 
band. 

Now the minute-men, who had been told not to fire until 
they were fired upon, promptly returned fire, wounding 
three of the British soldiers. This was answered by a fierce 
volley from the British, and when the army passed on, they 
left eight brave farmer-soldiers dead upon the green. 

Then, on the troops marched straight to Concord, their 
band playing Yankee Doodle — a song which had been com- 
posed by them to deride the colonists. 

*' Play Yankee Doodle, you old lobster backs," cried some 
boys from behind a fence; ''but look out, Lord Percy, 
that you don't play '' Chevy Chase '* when you come back.'* 

Now, as it happens that " Chevy Chase," was an old song 
of a battle in which this very Lord Percy's ancestors had 
figured, and had been defeated, you can imagine the young 
officer didn't enjoy the boys' joke very well; especially 
when some of his Itinow-officers, who could appreciate a 
good joke even if they couldn't appreciate the courage of the 
colonists, joined in the laugh against him. 

On reaching Concord, the troops took possession of the 
ammunition, rolled a hundred barrels of flour into the river, 
and started on, intending to cross the bridge at Concord. 
But there they found the brave minute-men mustered on the 
bridge, a hundred and fifty strong. 
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Immediately the command to fire was given, and t^o of 
the minute-men fell dead. Now there blazed back a volley 
from the little band, which compelled the British troops to 
fall back. From that moment the colonists had the best of 
the British troops. 

Another volley, and away went the red-coats in full retreat 
back towards Lexington, the minute-men in full pursuit. 
On, on, the red-coats ran, while from every house and barn, 
from behind every fence and bush, rang the quick snap of 
muskets, shooting down the red-coats at every step. On, 
on, they ran, panting for breath (their tongues, so an 
English historian says, hanging out of their mouths), until 
they came into Lexington again. 

Here they were met by Lord Percy's troops. These 
troops formed a hollow square about them; and they, 
breathless and exhausted, sank upon the ground, too breath- 
less even to tell what had happened. Lord Percy's troops 
thus closed about them, and led them, when they had gained 
strength enough to march again, back to Boston. But al) 
the way they were pursued and shot at on all sides by the 
colonists concealed by the roadside, until they wore g5ad 
indeed, at sunset, to get back under the protection of the 
guns of the British men-of-war. 
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THE ORIGIN OF YANKEE DOODLE. 

Words by Gboroe F. Mobbis. 
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1. Once on a time old John-ny Bull Flew in a rag-ing 

2. Then down he sate in bur -ly state, And bluster'dlike a 

3. John sent the tea from o'er the sea With heav-y du-ties 
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fu - ry, And said that Jon - a - than should have No 
gran -dee, And in de - ris - ion made a tune Call'd 
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should be held,A - cross the bri -ny waters ;"And now,"said he,*Tll 

these are facts — *'Yan-kee doodle dan-dy: My son of wax,your 

pout be-gan — He laid a stroiig em -bar - go — "I'll diink i^o tea, by 
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i Then Johnny sent a regimeut, 
Big words and looks to bandy, 
Whose martial band, wlien near the land, 
Play'd "Yankee doodle dandy," 
'•Yankee doodle— keep it up! 
"Yankee doodle dandy! 
*I*il poison with a tax your cup, 
•Yankee doodle dandy." 
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b A long war then they /iad ; In whicli 
John was at last defeated— 
And "Yankee doodle'* was the march 

To which his troops retreated. 
Cute Jonathan to see them fly, 
Could not restrain his laughter: 
•That tune," said he, ••suits to a T, 
11! sing It ever after." 
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6 With '•HaU Columbia!" it is sung. 

In chorus full and hearty— 
On land and main we breathe the strain, 

John made for nis tea-party. 
"Yankee doodle— ho!— ha!— he! 

••Yankee doodle dandy— 
"We kept the tune, but not the tea, 

"Yankee doodle dandy!" 

7 No matter how we rhyme the words, 

The music speaks them handy, 
And Where's the fair can't sing the air 
Of ••Yankee doodle dandy!" 
"Yankee doodle— firm and true— 

•'Yankee doodle dandy, 
'•Yankee doodle, doodle doo I 
"Yankee doodle dandy." 
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The ^ofAzn at JaExij^QTON. 

But what do you suppose the women of Lexington and 
Concord were doing all this time? They were not idle, 
you may be sure. Every bit of pewter that could be found, 
old pewter tea-pots, and sugar-bowls, pewter spoons — many 
ot which were old heirlooms, and were therefore very dear 
to these women's hearts — all were melted and made into 
shot. Their very dresses they tore into pieces to furnish 
wadding for the muskets ; and on all sides might the women 
have been seen loading and reloading the muskets that 
drove back the British troops. 

One woman, Dame Batherick, had taken her musket and 
gone down into the field to work. Being a *' lone" woman, 
she had Heard nothing of the morning fray, and had as usual 
gone out to work upon her farm. 

As the British came fleeing back from Concord, Dame 
Batherick heard the guns and whistling balls. Pausing in 
her work, and screening her eyes from the sun, she eagerly 
gazed across the fields towards the village. Nearer and 
nearer came the sound of battle ; she saw the village blaze ; 
she heard the shouts of the soldiers. 

*' 'Tis war," she cried ; *' war, and blood, and fire 1 ** 

Seizing her musket she started forward. Just then a 
squad of red-coats broke through the brush full upon her 
^ijiht. In an instant her quick woman's wit took in the 
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whole situation. Drawing herself proudly up, her eyes 
flashing fire, she cried, ** Haiti as ye value life, advance ye 
not another step.** 

" Ye are my prisoners, sirs ! March on ! " she said ; 

Then dropped her plants and pointing out to them the way. 
She drove them quickly on, as she had oft ahead 

Driven the kine across the fields, at set of day ; 
And they, ** King George's Own, " without a word obeyed. 

Over the fields so green she marched her captive band. 
Her dark eyes flashing still, her proud heart beating high 

At thought of England's outrage on her native land ! 
For women were true patriots in the days gone by. 

And scorned the foreign yoke, the proud oppressor's hand. 

And thus this rustic dame her captives safe did bring 
Unto a neighbor's house ; and, speaking fearless then. 

In words whose every tone with woman's scorn did ring, 
She said unto King George^s brave and stalwart men 

" Go, tell the story of your capture to your King I 

*' He cannot crush our rights beneath his royal hand 
With dastards such as you ! And ere this war be done 

We'll teach old England's boasting red-coat band, 

We're not a race of slaves ! From mother, sire, to son. 

There's not a coward breathes in all our native land I " 

Thus Mother Batherick's fearless deed wae done ; 

Long will the tale be told in famed historic page. 
How, in this first great victory by freemen won, 

A dame with furrowed brow and tresses white with age, 
CSaptored the grenadiers at famous licxington* 
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Rapture of Jicoi^dei^oq^. 

After this battle of Lexington, a Continental Coagress 
9iet in Philadelphia to talk over thi» battle and to decide 
what wae to he done. War must follow — of this they all 
felt sure. And so troop?* must be raised, a leader appoint 
ed, and some plan of action be agreed upon. It was at this 
time that George Wa?hii,gton was appointed " Commander- 
in-chief of all the forces raised or to be raised in defence 
of American in)ertie8." 

The news of the battle had been carried throughout the 
eolonies, and in every towa the women were knittiQg ant? 
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spinning clothes for their husbands and brothers and sons, 
and making all preparation for war; the men were drilling 
and forming themselves into companies, ready to march to 
Boston at the first word of command. In Vermont, called 
in your geographies, you remember, the "Green Mountain 
State," the men had formed themselves into a company 
under their colonel, Ethan Allen, and called themselves the 
*' Green Mountain Boys." On the morning of the very day 
of the meeting of this Congress which had made Washington 
Oommander-in-chief, Ethan Allen, with a detachment of 
these volunteers, set out to surprise Fort Ticonderoga. 
Arriving there in the early gray of 4:he morning, he found 
all but the sentries sound asleep. Suddenly, that no tim^ 
might be given for an alarm, Allen's band rushed into the 
fort, and, making their way directly to the sleeping apart- 
ment of the commander, Allen, in a voice like thunder, — 
so his followers say, — demanded the instant surrender of 
the fort. The commander, frightened, and only half dressed, 
threw open his door, saying, "By whose authority do 
you — " But Allen broke in upon him vv'th, " In the name 
i>f the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress do I 
command you to surrender/' 

No resistance was attempted ; and so a largo quantity of 
cannon and ammunition which the English had stored there, 
and which just then was so much needed by the troops at 
Boston, fell into the hands of the Americans, without the 
loss of a single man. 



04 AMEBiCAN HISTOHY STOEESflk. 

Rattle of ipuNKER fiiiL. 

Great indeed was the excitement ihroughout the colonies 
when the news of the battle of Lexington was carried from 
town to town. Meetings were called in every town, con- 
gresses were held, armies formed — for every one knew now 
that war had indeed begun. Soon, some fifteen thousand 
men collected from the different colonies about Boston, and 
these succeeded in giving General Gage a good scare. 

All this time the kino: of Enorland and his counsellors 
were fretting and fuming because of the obstinacy of the 
American colonists. They sent over more troops, and when 
General Gage heard of their arrival he began to grow brave 
^ain. He sent out a proclamation, saying that if the colo- 
nists would lay down their guns and say they were sorry, he 
would see that the government of England forgave them and 
received them into English favor again — all but Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock; those two men, he said, were 
past forgiveness, and ought rather to be hanged o It is need- 
less to say that the colonists were not at all moved by 
General Gage's generous offer of forgiveness. They kept 
straight on about their plans. 

On the 16th of June, a detachment of the American 
soldiers, outside of Boston, was commanded to go over to 
Charlestown and fortify Bunker Hill. 

Under the cover of darkness, the soldiers climbed Breed's 
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Hill, this being nearer Boston, and quietly threw up the 
earth in such a way as to form ditcbes and forts. Tmagine 
the surprise of the British the next morning, when they 
looked across the water and found the Americans working 
away, busy as bees, finishing up their night's work. 

The British cannon were turned upon them, but in vaiti 
*^ We must march up the hill ourselves," said General 
Howe ; and soon three thousand soldiers were on the way 
to attack the Americans. Eagerly the soldiers watched 
from behind their embankment ; eagerly the British troops 
in Boston watched ; and eagerly watched the women and 
children from the house-tops. O, it was a terrible day for 
dear old Boston I 

Up the hill climbed the British soldiers, firing at eveiy 
step. At the top, behind the embankment, crouched the 
brjive fifteen hundred, silent as death. 

" Boys," said good Colonel Prescott, *' we have no 
powder to waste ; aim low ; and don't fire until you can see 
the whites of their eyes." 

And so, I suppose, the British, receiving no shots as they 
climbed the hill, thought they were going to climb straight 
over the intrenchments into the American quarters. But, as 
we know, these Americans had other plans. 

The red-coats were nearly up the hill. Their waving 
plumes were nearly on a level with the hill-top. '* Fire," 
Gommanded the officer Bang I bang I bang! bang! wen^ 
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(be fifteen hundred muskets. The British soldiers fell, 
mowed down like grain before the scythe. Then on they 
came again. Again, bang I bang I bangl went the fifteen 
hundred muskets; and again the British fell back in dismay. 
It was a long time before they made their third attack ; and 
the hearts of the brave men within the intrenchment, and the 
brave women praying from the house-tops, beat high in the 
hope that the battle was over. 

But soon the British forces rallied, and made one mighty 
rush over the dead bodies of their fallen brothers, upon the 
intrenchment. The Americans were now, many of them, 
without powder ; and although they battled hand to hand 
with clubs and stones, the British reached the summit, and 
drove the Americans down the hill to Charlestown Neck. 




Bunker Hill. 



Cliarlestown. 



Breed's Hill 



This was the first regular battle of the Revolution ; and 
although the Americans were defeated, still tbo defeat 
brought about so many good results, that, after all, perhaps 
it was quite as good as a victory ; for it showed the British 
soldiers and the British king that the colonists were not to 
be subdued by simple threats ; while, on the 'ither han^ it 
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fired the colonists with courage and zeal. They kne^ xo^ 
that there was no escape from war ; they had learned that, 
untrained though they were, they could fight even the 
British regulars ; they knew that, had their ammunition not 
given out, the day would have been theirs. And so, 
although they had lost some of their bravest men and although 
they had been defeated, there was no feeling of discourage- 
ment in the hearts of the colonists. 



<][je:ner>\l ^arrej^. 

We must not leave the story of the Battle of Bunker Hill 
without speaking of the brave General Warren. He was 
indeed one of the bravest of the brave. He was a man of 
wonderful talent, and from the very earliest troubles with 
England had been one of the staunchest patriots. When he 
learned that the British were setting out to attack the 
colonists on Breed's Hill, he staited out at once across 
Charlestown Neck, amid showers of British balls ; and, on 
reaching the redoubt, offered himself as a volunteer. 

The poet makes him say to the colonists as the British 
draw near : 

" Stand ! the ground's your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves ? 
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Will ye look for greener graves? 

Hope ye mercy still ? 
What's the mercy despots feel? 
Hear it in that battle- peal I 
Read it on yon bristling steel ! 

Ask it — ye who will. 

^' In the God of battles trust ! 
Die we may — and die we must ; 
But, oh, where can dust to dust 

Be consigned so well, 
As where heaven its dews shall shed. 
On the martyred patriot's bed. 
And the rocks shall raise their head, 

Of his deeds to tell?" 

Throughout the battle, Warren was in the thickest of the 
fight ; and at the end, when the British had gained the re- 
doubt, he was one of the last to give up the struggle. He 
was rallying the few remaining colonists, when a British 
officer who knew him, and knew what a power he was 
among his countrymen, singled him out and shot him. 

When General Gage heard that Warren was dead, he 
said, ** It is well ; that one man was equal to five hundred 
ordinary soldiers.*' 

He had been an honorable citizen, a skilled physician, a 
Qoble senator, and a brave warrior. The loss of no one man, 
in the whole war, was mourned more, perhaps, than the 
loss of this hero, General Warren. 
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Jhe -JVIaf^ch to Quebec. 



In 1776, the Amencnns began 
looking longingly towiirds Canada. 
Ever since tlie snccosa at Ticonderoga, 
' Efhnn Allen and Beiieciict Arnold I 
fteen saying, " Send iis to Montreal and Quebec I Let us 
take thera as we took Cmwn Point and Ticonderoga I " 

Washington knew what a grand thing it would be for the 
American army to get possession of these cities; but he 
also knew something which very few beside h:mself knew; 
and that was, that the American army had not enough 
powderto carry on theirwork, where they were, much longer 
unless bel|) came. For this reason he held back some time. 
Many officers and soldiers heaped abuse upon Washington's 
head for this, and nearly accused him of being cowardly. 
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fle endured their blame however, for he dared not let it be 
known how low the powder supply was growing. 

Finally, in the early fall two armies were ordered into 
Canada. One under General Mongomery, the other under 
Benedict Arnold. General Montgomery led his division up 
through New York and down the St. Lawrence to Montreal, 
while Benedict Arnold led his division up through Maine. 

Montgomery's soldiers were a wretched looking set — 
ragged and dirty, shoeless and hatless, — but still willing 
to march on and fight for their loved country. On reaching 
Montreal they found that the British soldiers had been all 
called into the colonies, and that the city was therefore 
without defence. Of course the city was taken with little 
or no trouble, and in the army marched. It is a terrible 
thing to ransack a city as this army ransacked Montreal, 
but as long as wars go on these things must be done ; and 
since it has to be done here, we cannot but be glad that it 
was our own brave men who fell upon the riches of this city. 
Such treasures as they did find ! not so much money, but 
food and clothing I Blankets and warm shirts, jackets and 
trousers, stockings and shoes I 

They thought it almost worth while to have marched all 
this distance just to be once more warmed and clothed and 
fed. They remembered, too, the other soldiers who were 
coming up through Maine, and would soon be with them, 
and they carried off enough of all these good things for 
them, as well. 
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Montgomery, leaving a part of his soldiers to hold 
M'>ntreal, now marched on to Quebec, where Arnold was to 
jo'n forces with him. 

When Arnold came, he had a terrible story to telL Their 
.unrch up through Maine had been almost as terrible as the 
" Winter at Valley Forge,** of which you will read later on. 
The army had come up the Kennebec River in boats, and 
when they had come to places where they could not push 
along their boats, they had carried them on their backs until 
open places again were found. 

It had been so bitterly cold I they had marched waist deep 
through icy water, and had lain down in their wet clothing 
night after night in the freezing forests. Their clothes 
i*agged enough when they set out, could now hardly be kep. 
together; their shoes, in this five-hundrod-mile march, had 
been worn to nothing, and many a soldier had frozen his 
feet. Their provisions, too, had given out, and many of the 
soldiers had eaten the leather of their shoes and knapsacks, 
go hungry were they. 

Many of these poor men, overcome by starvation and 
sickness, had turned back discouraged. Some of them 
afterwards succeeded in getting back to Massachusetts, but 
more died lost in the forests. 

Arnold had with him a brave young man named Aaron 
Burr, who acted the part of a hero in this terrible march, 
and in the attack that followed. When Montreal was 
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reached, Burr started on another hundred miles to tell 
Montgomery that Arnold's forces were ready to join him in 
the attack on Quebec. 

It was now December — the last day of the year. A 
severe snciwetorm was raging, — a real blizzard, we should 
call it now, — and in the very midst of it, the command cairw 
for the attack upon Quebec. 




Now there were very few soldiers in the city, and il 
vould have been a very easy thing to take this city — as 
easy Hs it had been to take Montreal — only that this city 
was a " walled city," and more than that, it was situated 
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high up on bluffs or cliffs overlooking tLe river. You can 
see how hard it was for the army outside to get up to this 
city, and how easy it was for the army within the city to 
sweep them down with their fire. 

A terrible, almost hand to hand battle followed. One 
battery had been taken by the Americans, and they were just 
attacking the second. 

''Follow me, my brave boys,'* called Montgomery, '•and 
Quebec is ours I " — but just then, down came a volley of 
grape shot from the garrison above, striking dead this 
brave leader and mowing down the soldiers on every side 
of him. Dismayed at the loss of their leader, the men in 
the rear turned and fled — and Quebec was lost to our side. 

When young Aaron Burr, who was standing beside Mont- 
gomery in the foremost ranks, saw his leader wounded, he 
caught up the falling body, and, staggering under the load, 
dragged it down the bluffs beyond the reach of the fire of 
the enemy. 

Arnold remained for some time in Canada, hoping to find 
a chance to attack the city again ; but the soldiei's in the 
city were on the watch, and before very long British soldiers 
arrived to help them ; then there seemed nothing for him to 
do but to march home with the broken army, and so leave 
Canada to the British. 
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^APHINQTOJNT AND HI? ^F^MY. 

Now that the war had really begun, eveixts followed upon 
each other thick and fast. Before the summer was over, 
every colony, from New Hampshire to Georgia, wad up iij 
arms. 

Washington had gathered his army outside of Boston, and 
there he held Gene-dl Gage impricjoned in the city. Wash- 
ington had now several good generals to help him, one of 
whom, calle'i ** Old Puc," was famed fur and wide for his 
pluck. In another chapter you will read about Old Put's 
wolf hunt — a story you must know ; for although, it is not 
exactly a story ot the Revolution, still it does no harm to 
know any story of the heroes of the Revolution that tells of 
the daring courage of these men. 

But we were speaking of Washington's army. In a 
•' History of our Country," written by Abby Sage Richardson, 
«s the following excellent description of the appearance of 
the colonial army. 

" You can form no idea what a task lay before Washington 
and his generals. Here was a great body of men hurried 
into the field from farms and workshops, with no more idea 
of military drill than a herd of sheep, with miserable old 
muskets, scanty supply of powder and balls, and no money 
to buy any. Then the dress of this provincial army was 
enough to excite the laugh which the British soldiers raised 
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at them. Some of thcni were dressed in the long-tailed 
linsey-woolsey coats, and linsey-woolsey bveeches, which 
had been sjmn and woven in farm-house kitchens; some 
wore smoek frocks like a Imtcher, also made of homespun ; 
some wore suits of liritish broadcloth, so long used for 
Sunday clothes that they had p;rown rather the worse for 
wear ; and every variety of dress and fashion figured in these 
motley ranks. 

"When Genentl Washington rode grandly out on horse- 
back, dressed in his fine blue broadcloth coat, with bufl' 




colored facings, buff waistcoat and breeches, a hat with 
black cockade, and a sword in an elegantly embroidered 
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sword-belt, I think his heart must have Sunk within him as 
he looked on his tatterdemalion army, and then glanced over 
towards Boston, and thought of the British soldiers, gor- 
geous in their elegant new uniforms, trained to march up to 
the cannon's mouth like a solid wall in motion.'* 

But for all that Washington knew that his army was 
brave, and in dead earnest, for were they not fighting for 
their own homes, their own mothers and wives and children? 

Two brothers in Washington's army, to show what skil- 
ful marksmen they were, took a board only five inches wide 
and seven inches long, fastened a piece of white paper the 
size of a dollar upon it in the middle, and then shot at it at 
a distance sixty yards. 

Eight bullets they fired; and everyone of them went 
straight through the white paper. When the lookers on 
wondered at them, they said, " There are fifty more men in 
our company who can do just as well." They then offered 
to shoot apples off* each other's heads, as William Tell is 
said to have done long, long ago ; but their commander said 
they had shown their comrades that they could, beyond a 
doubt, send a bullet straight through the heart of a British 
soldier, and that now they had better save their powder till 
a British soldier appeared. 

And so you see, that, although these men were so oddly 
dressed, and although they knew so little of military train- 
ing, yet they had clear heads and straight eyes, and, above 
all, dauntless courage. 
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All this time, you lemember, Washington's amiy had 
kept the ISritish imprisoned in the city. They had been 
iinahle to fiet out into the country for provisions, and now 
they were in real diinger of starvation. They were short of 
fuel too. They had already chopped 
ilijwn several wooden houses, and 
^ hod (\Ln been mean enough to chop 
i ,l,AMi th. Old North Church" for 
tiiewood. These cowardly 
soldiers knew that these 
simple-hearted Puritans 
loved their meeting-houses 
as they loved their homes ; 
and so they took great de- 
light in showing all the 
contempt they could for 
these places. They liked 
nothing better than to 
hit ak the glass and ahoot 
into the windows as they 
passed along. The old 
South Church, which the 
Boiton children know, and 
which still stands on Wash- 
riding school. The pews 




ington Street, was turned into ; 
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were torn out, and the floor strewed with litter for the 
horses. One of the pews in this church, a very beautifully 
carved pew, they carried away to build a fence for a pig-pen. 
I could not begin to tell you of the needlessly cruel and 
insulting things these red-coats did to annoy the people of 
Boston. 

Faneuil Hall, now called •• the cradle of Liberty,** because 
throughout the history of Boston, so many liberty meetings 
of all sorts have been held there, was made into a theatre ; 
and there the British army used to delight to meet and listen 
to plays and songs which were sure to be full of jokes on the 
American colonists. 

At one time the British were acting a play which they had 
named the " Blockade of Boston.** In this play was an actor 
intended to repre3ent George Washington. He was dressed 
in some ridiculous manner, wore a funny lookmg wig, and 
carried a rusty old sword. 

Just as this character was coming upon the stage, another 
clownish looking figure with another big rusty sword by his 
side, an officer, rushed upon the stage crying, *' The Yan- 
kees are attacking our works on Bunker Hill I The Yankees 
are attacking our works on Bunker Hill ! ** 

At first the people thought it was a part of the play ; but 
when General Howe ordered, '* Officers to your posts I** 
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they began to realize that the play had indeed come to a 
sudden end. I fancy the hall was cleared quickly, indeed ; 
and it was not many days before the British troop found 
that Washington's sword was not so rusty as they had 
thought ; at any rate it was able to flash an idea into the 
British genei^al's eye which made him think it worth while, 
not many days later, to take himself and his troops out of 
the town. 

At last the provisions had run so low it seemed to 
General Howe, who was then in command, that the best 
thing to do was to leave the city while there was a chance. 
Then, too, Washington had begun to fortify Dorchester 
Heights ; and General Howe feared that soon his escape 
would be cut off*. And so, after stealing all the blankets 
and woolen and linen in the city, after spiking their cannon 
and throwing it into the harbor — doing, in short, all the 
mischief they could, they marched away from the city of 
Boston. And even as they marched out, they scattered all 
about the entrance to the city little irons, with sharp points 
sticking out in all directions. These irons were called 
^crow's feet," and they scattered them about that the 
colonists, when they entered the city, might tread upon 
them and so disable their feet. 

The people of Boston had been shut in all this time with 
the British and the disloyal Tories ; and you can imagine 
how glad they were when they saw Washington marching 
in at the head of his army. 
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pECLARATrON OF TnDEPEJ^DENCE. 

At th(! l)eginDiag of the war the 
colonials had not exi>ected to 
; free from British rule; 
indeed, they did not 
wish to be. All they 
did ask was that they 
might bo treated fairly. 
But since they had be- 
gun to tight, they grew 
more and more con- 
vinced that DOW nothing 
less than perfect independence of the mother- country ought 
to satisfy them. 

Then the leading men of the colonies met together at 
Philadelphia to draw up a writing, in which they declared 
themselves no longer subject to English rule. Five men, 
Thomas Jeffersion, Benjamin Franklin, John Adama, Rogei 
Sherman and Robert Livingstone, were appointed to write 
it out ; and when this was done every man in the Congress 
signed it. 

It had been agreed that as soon as the Declaration was 
adopted the old bell-man should ring the big " Liberty-bell" 
that hung in the tower of the old State Hous^ in order 
that the great throng of people outside might know it. This, 
as I suppose you all know, happened July 4, 1776. 
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The old bell-man had taken his place up in the tower, 
and had told his little grandson to tell him when the time 
came to ring the bell. 

Messengers were sent in every direction to tell the news 
in every vilLnge and town; the boys lit fires, the cannons 
blazed, and everywhere the people, — men, women and chil- 
dren, tried in every way to show their joy that they were 
now all to stand shoulder to shoulder, a free nation. 

Ask your teacher to let you learn this poem about the 

bell ringing of that day, to read in concert ; and if you are 

one-half as patriotic as the boys and girls then were, I'm 

uure you'll read it in such a way that the teacher will think 

"Independence day has tome again." 

There was tumult in the city, 

In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And the streets were rife with people, 

Pacing restless up and down ; — 
People gathering at corners, 

Where they whispered each to each. 
And the sweat stood on their temples, 

With the earnestness of speech. 

" Will they do it ? " " Dare they do it ? '* 

' ' Who is speaking ? " " What's the news ? ** 
** What of Adams ? *' *' What of Sherman ? " 

*' Oh, God grant they won't refuse ! " 
*' Make some way there ! " '* Let me nearer I •* 

«' I am stifling ! " '' Stifle then ! " 
When a nation's life's at hazard, 

We've no time to think of men I " 
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So they beat against the portal, 

Man and woman, maid and child ; 
And the July sun in heaven 

On the scene looked down and smiled, 
The same sun that saw the Spartan 

Shed his patriot blood in vain, 
Now beheld the soul of freedom 

All unconquer'd rise again. 

See ! See ! The dense crowd quivers 

Through all its lenjrthy line, 
As the boy beside the portal 

Looks forth to give the sign ! 
With his small hands upward lifted. 

Breezes dallying with his hair. 
Hark ! with deep, clear intonation. 

Breaks h;s young voice on the air. 

Hushed the people's swelling murmur. 

List, the boy's exultant cry ! 
'^ Ring ! " he shouts, '* Ring> Grandpa, 

Ring, (), ring for Liberty ! " 
And straightway at the signal, 

The old bellman lifts hi» hand. 
And sends the good news, making 

Iron music through the land. 

How they shouted ! What rejoicing ! 

How the old bell shook the air. 
Till the clang of freedom ruffled 

The calm, gliding Delaware ! 
How the bonfires and the torches 

Illumed the night's repose, 
And from the flames like fabled Phcenix, 

Our glorious Liberty arose ! 
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That old bell now is sik'iit, 

And hushed ita ii-on tongue, 
But the spirit it awakened, 

Still lives — forever young. 
And when we greet the smiling sunlight, 

On the fourth of each July, 
We'll ne'er foiftet the bellman, 

Who, betwixt tbe earth and sky, 
Rang out Ouit Inoki'kmjence, 

Whieh, please God, shall never die! 



JhE |-{iSTORY of pUR ]^LAQ. 

The old British liag which had once l>oen so dear to the 
rvploiiists, and wliich they now ao hated, was 
jjulled down from every place, and the new 
[ Anieriwin Ihig hoii^ted in its place. For the 
I colonistw had long ago learned that no peace 
1 with England was poi^sible. They had once 
I offered a petition to the king, in which they 
i;ul asked that ])cauc might be restored on 
Iccrtain conditions. This petition, the king 
would not even hear read ; and so the colo- 
i-r> had long known that their only hope lay in 
(■('-ti)-faee battle with the English troops. 
Aid now that they had declared their inde- 
iBT EB P*""*^^"*^^ of England, surely they would no longer 
bear an English Mag. 
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At the beginning of the war, there had been in aae a 
yiiriety of flags. One of the very first was the " Pine 
Tree " flag. This was used first in the Massachusetts 
colony. It bad a white ground, a tree in the middle, and 
the motto, " Appeal to Heaven." Next, a flag 
having upon it thirteen stripes of red and 
white to represent the thirteen colonies. It n\ 
had, however, the British " Union-Jack," 
as it was called, in the corner. But when 
the Declaration of Independence camet 
then, said the colonists, we must have a 
truly American flag; for now we are the 
American nation. 

Congress voted, June 17, 1777, "that the flag of the 

thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 

white, and the Union be thirteen white stais in the blue 

field." 

The first truly American flag whs hoisted by I'aul Jones 

over an American ship-of-war. This 
Nflag was made by Philadelphia women, 

and I am sure they must have been proud 

to have done their part in the raising of 

the first American flag. 

It was intended that, as time went on 

and the country grew, a new stripe 
uboald be added for each new State; but later, when the 
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growth of the country caused the flag to become too wide, it 
was decided to return to the thirteen original stripes, and let 
a new star be added for each new State. And thus it is that 
our flag to-day shows thirteen stripes of red and white, while 
in its blue field, where the ** Union-Jack *' used to stand, 
are — what little boy or girl can tell me how many stars 
there are on our flag to-day ? 



By lizzie m. hadley. 

(Each child should hold a flag.) 

One child. 

Why are you here, little children? 
What are you bringing to me ? 

AU. 

O, in each right hand we are liolding 
Tho flag of our country, you see. 
Fir^t child. 

What does it mean that pretty flag 
With its stripes of crimson hue. 

And just above them a group of stars. 
White on a field of blue ? 



M. 



With the tramp of marching thousands 
Shaking the fair green earth, 

*Mid the smoke and roar of battle 
The Union had its birth. 
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And when we wanted an emblem 

To carry in war and peace, 
A flag to tell to the nations, 

That the Union never should cease^ 

We looked to the heavens above us, 

To the stars in the fair blue skies, 
And we copied the red from sunset clouds 

In the west, when the daylight dies. 

One child. 

The red of the stripes is an emblem of war, 

Defiance it speaks to our foes, 
It tells of our courage, valor and truth - 
Wherever this free flag goes. 

Second child. 

The spotless white of the beautiful stars 

Means purity, innocence, peace. 
May these bind the group like a golden cord. 

Till time with its troubles shall cease. 

Tfiird child. 

An emblem of faith is the azure field. 

Like the beautiful sky above, 
Xt whispers God's promises ever are sure. 

And tells of his boundless love. 

ML 

And now to the breezes our beautiful flag, 

Unfurl for the nations to view, 
Let tyranny tremble and wrong hide away, 
At the sight of its rtd^ white and blue, 

(School sing " Star Spangled Banner," moving the flags up and 
down, in time to the music. \ 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 
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1. oil, say, can you see by the dawn's ear - ly light. What so 

2. On the shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep. Where the 

3. Oh, thus be it ev - er, when free-men shall stand Be 
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proud -ly we hail' d at the twilight's last gleaming, Whose broad 
foe's haughty host in dread si-lence re - pos - es,What is 
tween their loved home and foul war's des - o - la - tion, Blest with 
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stripes and bright stars thro' the per - il - ous fight. O'er the 
that which the breeze o'er the tow - er - ing steep, As it 
vie -fry and peace may the heav'n-res- cued land Praise the 
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ram -parts we watch' d, were so gal - lant - ly streaming? And the 
fit - ful - ly blows,half con-ceals,half dis - clos-es?— Nowit 
power that hath made and preserved us a na-tion, Then 
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THE STAB-SPA19^GLED BANNEB. 
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rock-et's red glare, the bombs burst-ing in air, Gave 
catch - 08 the gleam of the mom-ing's first beam, In full 
con - qiier we must, when our cause is so just, And 
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proof thro' the niglit that our flag was still there; 
glo - ry re - fleet - ed, now shines on the stream! 
this be our mot - to — "In God is our trust ;" 
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Oh say,doe8 the star-spangled ban-ner yet wave O'er the 



'Tis the Staii-Spanolkd Banner !oh, long may it wave O'er the 
And the Star-Span(}lei) Banner in tri - umph shall wave O'er the 
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land of 
land of 
land of 



the free, and the home of the brave? 
the free, and the home of the brave! 
the free, and the home of the brave! 
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This song was \vrittcn by an officer of the American Navy during the war of tSUL 
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1, Our Hag is there! Our iiag is there! We'll hail it witli three 

2. That Hag withstood the bat-tie's roar, With fd^men stout, with 
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loud huzzalis! Our flag is there! Our flag is there! Be - 
f oemen brave ; Strong hands have sought that flag to low'r, And 
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hold tlie glorious strijies and stars ! Stout hearts have fought for 
found a speed - y wa - *try grave ! That flag is known on 
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that bright llag,Strong hands sustained it mast head high, And 
ev-'ry shore, The stan-dard of a gal-lantband, A - 
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Oh ! to see how proud it waves, Brings tears of joy in ev - 'ry eye. 
like unstain'd in peace or war, It floats o'er freedom's happy land 
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^ pETTY Tyrant. 

In the early days of the Revolution, there was a British 
officer, General Prescott, stationed at Newport. Although his 
name was the same, ho was a very different man from the 
one we heard of at Bunker Hill. He was a mean sort of a 
man, and seemed to think that frightening children, and 
threatening women, were quite bravo things to do. 

He demanded that every man who met him should take 
off his hat to him as he passed. As the people of Newport 
were entirely at his mercy, many of them obeyed him. 

One day, a good old Quaker came along. ''Take off that 
hat,** shouted Prescott. 

*'I take off my hat to no man,** said the Quaker. 

"Knock off that old fool's hat,*' said Prescott to one of 
his companions. And threatening and swearing, Prescott 
passed on, resolved to get his revenge in some way on the 
Quaker. 

He could think of nothing that would grieve the old man 
more than to take away from him a pair of horses of which 
he was very fond. Beautiful black horses they were, as 
gentle and loving with the old Quaker as kittens. 

The very next morning Prescott sent a detachment ot 
soldiers to take these horses. Of course there was nothing 
to do but to give them up. Whatever the cruet General 
did with them was never known, but that afternoon the good 
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old Quaker found one lying by the roadside, dying. The old 
man knelt down beside him, took his head into his lap, sob- 
bing like a child over his four-footed friecd. The poor 
horse tried to lift his head to look into his old master's face, 
and, with one great shudder, dropped back dead. 

At another time, this Prescott wanted a sidewalk in front 
of his house ; and so, instead of going to work to collect the 
stones honestly and build his sidewalk, he ordered his men to 
take up the door- steps of the houses in •the. neighborhood 
and build one for him. 

The people of Newport declared they would endure him 
no longer; and so one night. Colonel Barton, one of the 
patriots of Newport, planned to surprise the General and 
take him prisoner. Prescott was then staying at the house 
of a Quaker a little outside of the town. 

Quietly they crept up to the house and entered. '* Where 
i« Prescott's room ? ** said Barton to the Quaker. The 
Quaker pointed directly overhead, and up the stairs they 
dashed, a little negro boy Jack, who hated the General well, 
leading the way. Bang went the tough little woolly head of 
Jack against the door of the chamber and open it flew. 

*• Prescott sprang up in bed as they entered ; but there 
was no chance for escape. His aid in another room, hear- 
ing the noise, jumped out of the window to give the alarm, 
but was instantly captured by the men below. Barton 
ordered the General to rise, and go w'th them. He begged 
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for time to dress. But delay was dangerous. Throwing & 
cloak about him, they took him in his shirt, telling him that 
on the other side of the bay he would have time to dress at 
his leisure. The rest of the party, who liad remained on 
guard outside, formed around the prisoners ; and as stealthily 
as they came they made their way back to the boats. Once 
again with muffled oars they passed by the frigates, the men 
chuckling to themselves as they heard the sentry's cry of 
* All's well I' and thinking how angry they would be when, 
a little later, they learned that all was ill.** 

He was carried to Washington's camp and made a pris* 
oner. It is said that while on the way to Washington, he 
was so rude to the wife of a Connecticut innkeeper, that her 
husband gave him a sound horse-whipping. 



There had been so much resistance to the Stamp Act 
before the Revolution that England repealed it not lonjj 
after. The colonists were overjoyed at the news, because 
they thought it meant that the English King had decided to 
deal fairly with the colonies in the future. The Sons ol 
Liberty in New York City, in an excess of joy, cast a leader 
statue of the King, and set it up in the Bowling Green. 
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Hardly was it in place when news came that the English 
government had passed another law, more unjust if possible 
than the Stamp Act; and that they were going to send 
troops over to take possession of the harbors of the principal 
cities. And when, in the following spring, troops stationed 
themselves on Staten Island, the fury of these Sons of 
Liberty knew no bounds. 

Then, when, at last, came the Declaration of Independence, 
read to them by Washington himself, they thronged through 
the streets shouting "Liberty I Liberty I ^ 

*' Down with the statue of England's King,** cried one; 
and in an instant the air rang with the cries of '' Down with 
the statue ! down with the King I ** 

Rushing to the Green > they tore it down ; and, whooping 
and dancing like wild Indians, they hacked it in pieces. 

*' Give us the lead/'crieda Daughter of Liberty , *'and we 
women will make it into bullets to shoot these British 
tyrants.** 

**YesI yes I** cried the mob; "give the lead to the 
Daughters of Li])erty.'* 

And so the Daughters of Liberty, without so much noise 
perhaps, but with just as much patriotism, went to work 
making the lead up into bullets. It is said that the names 
of the women who made the largest number were placed on 
record. Report says that Mrs. Marvin made 6058 ; Laura 
Marvin 8370; Mary Marvin 10,790 and Ruth MarviQ 
11,592. 
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<<]ri^EE AND JJQUAL." 

When the affair knowa as the *' Boston Tea Party '•oo* 
curred, Cynthia Smith was five years old. Her home was 
in Charleston, and she helped in many ways when her father 
sent all his rice to the North, as he was obliored to, because 
England had shut up our harbor by what is known as the 
" Boston Port Bill/' Two years later, she saw, with aching 
heart, four of her brothers go to the war ; and, eager to help 
the cause, she learned in time to spin, to weave, and to 
knit for the brave soldiers. The only pleasure she had waa 
with a pretty red and white calf that her fiither had given her ; 
and when the Declaration of Independence was signed she 
named her pet, **Free-'n-Equal.'* Through all the dreary 
days and months which followed, Cynthia grew more and 
more fond of her friend. Still she longed to go herself and 
fight for her country. Finally her father and one remaining 
brother left home to join General Gates* army. During this 
time, great damage was done to the Southern homes by the 
British soldiers. Cynthia was ready to protect her home 
and mother, come what might. But one day, on returning 
from an eiTand, she was dismayed to find that the British 
soldiers had carried off "Free-'n-Equal.** It did not take 
long, however, for Cynthia to decide what she would do. 
Off she started at once for the headqu&. ' '^rs of Lord Corn- 
wallis. Hurrying over three miles of hot, dusty road, she 
gained entrance to the great General's room. A feast waa 
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being held just then ; hut once in his presence, it would not 
do to give up ; so, summoning all her courage, she told him 
that his soldiers had stolen her cow, and that she had come 
to take her back again. Lord Cornwall is was much 
attracted towards the "sturdy little rebel" as he called her. 
and promised to have " Free-'n-Equal " returned to her :i» 
once. Before the little girl went back home with her pet, 
the General patted her on her head, told her she was a 
bravo little Avoman, and gave her a pair of silver knee- 
buckles. These buckles are still in the hands of the 
descendants of Cynthia Smith, and they are, and justly 
too, very proud of them and of their grandmother, once 
the little Cynthia. 



y\N y^NECDOTE OF Y/AgHINQTON. 

During the Revolution , George Washington was one day 
riding by a group of soldiers who did not know him. They 
were busily engaged in raising a beam to the top of some 
military works. It was a diflScult task, and often the cor- 
poral's voice could be heard shouting, " IsFow you have it ! '" 
"All ready ! Pulir' Washington quietly asked the corporal 
why he didn't turn to and help them. " Sir," angrily re- 
plied the corporal , "do you realize that /am the corporal f* 
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Washington politely raised his hat, saying, "I did not 
realize it. Beg pardon Mr. Corporal ; then dismounting, 
he himself fell to work and helped the men till the beam 
was raised. Before leaving he turned to the corporal, and, 
wiping the perspiration from his face, said, "If ever you 
need assistance like this again, call upon Washington, your 
cammander-in-chief, and I will come." The confused cor- 
poral turned red, then white, as he realized that this was 
Washington himself to whom he had been so pompous ; 
and we hope he learned a lesson of true greatness. 



JaYDIA PaRRAH ^AVE? (^EN. Y^ApHINQTON. 

At one time. General Washington was very near being at- 
tacked by the British army, and his army Avould very likely 
have been totally destroyed had not a brave Quaker woman, 
Lydla Darrah, risked her life to warn him of his danger. 

One night, one of the British oflScers who was stationed in 
her house, ordered her to see that her family were abed and 
asleep at a certain hour, and to admit General Howe very 
quietly, show him to the oflScer's apartment, and be ready to 
let him out just as quietly, when he should be ready to go. 

Lydia was suspicious. She felt that some treachery wa» 
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on foot. So when General Howe waa safely in his officer^a 
apartment, she took off her shoes, crept softly up-stairs, and 
listened at the keyhole. There she heard them phm to sur- 
prise Washington, and take him and his whole army. When 
she had heard enough she went trembling to bed, and was 
apparently so sound asleep that the officer had to knock 
again and again when he came to rouse her to let General 
Howe out of the house. 

Next day good Mrs. Darrah got a pass from General 
Howe to go to mill and get some flour ground, outside the 
lines of the army in Philadelphia. Off she walked with a 
bag of wheat in her arms, to the outposts of the patriot army, 
twenty-five miles away. Meeting an officer there, she told 
her story, and begged the Americans to put Washington at 
once on his guard. When Howe's forces marched toward 
White Marsh, with the greatest secrecy, they found such 
excellent preparations to receive them, that they turned 

round and marched back again, without striking a blow. 

The officer questioned Mrs. Darrah. ** Were any of your 
family awake the night General Howe was here?" *' Not a 
Bcui," she answered. *' Then the walls of this house must 
have heard our plans," he said, ** for some one reported 
them to the rebel Washington. When we got to White 
Marsh, he was all ready for us, and we had the pleasure of 
marching back like a parcel of fool 9,'' 
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^AgHINQTON'g ^HRIgTMAg ^URPRIgE. 
School in concert. 

All hail, thou blessed Christmas time, 
When joy-bells ring their merry chime ! 
The time of gifts and sweet surprise, 
Of smiling lips and beaming eyes. 

{Pupil enters and recites the following : ) 

Not enough of Christmas joys 
Without a Christmas story, boys? 
Methinks I've just the one for you, 
And what is better still, 'tis true. 

Then lend your ears and bright young eyes 
While I recount that grand surprise 
Of Washington's long years ago. 
Amid the Winter's cold and snow. 

'Twas in our country's stern old fight 
For Independence and the right. 
Within your minds the date well fix — 
'Twas Christmas night of seventy-six. 

Our army, footsore, weary, sad, 
In numbers few, ill-fed, ill-cltul, 
And fearing much the English foe, 
Were spending days in want and woe. 

The Hessian camp was all aglow, 
And freely there the red wines flow ; 
Their caution on this Christmas night 
In revelling's had taken flight. 

To Washington was known the way. 
The Germans oft spent Christmas day, 
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And so, while they were free from cares, 
He planned to take them unawares. 

The Delaware between them rolled, 
The night was stormy, dark, and cold. 
The floating ice blocked up their way. 
But on they pressed, and morning gray 

Beheld them on the Trenton side 
Hard-spent, but filled with honest pride ; 
Then on the Hessian camp they fall, — 
A thousand prisoners take in all. 

With booty, prisoners and all, 
They follow at their leader's call ; 
Again they cross the river wide, 
And reach the Pennsylvania side. 

Voice. A brilliant act ! A brilliant thought I 
And one with mighty issues fraught ! 
And unto Washington so wise, 
We're debtors for that grand surprise. 

Voice. A record of that daring deed, 

Justin his country's hour of need. 
Will ever live in song and fame. 
While lives the hero's honored name, 
And memory keeps, in pictures rare. 
That " Crossing on the Delaware." 

^, When Christmas fires send out their glow 

Across the pure, untrodden snow, 
Let thought go back to that far time. 
When rang the bells no merry chime ; 
But one brave heart, 'neath wintry skies, 
Planned out this Christmas-day surprise. 

— M. Lizzie Stanley. 
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^AgHlJ^QTOJ^'g -pHI\IgTMy\? -GjIFT TO THE 

^MERICAN ^RMY. 

Washington's army had for some time bad nothing but 
defeat. This, of course, was very encouraging to the Brit- 
ish side. There were only about three thousand men with 
him, and these were suffering from cold and hunger. 

Washington felt that a bold stroke must be made, and 
that too very soon. Pie knew that tliere were encamped just 
across the Delaware, a body of Hessian troops, who had been 
hired and sent over here by the English government to fight 
against the colonists. 

Washington knew the ways of these Hessians; and he was 
quite sure that they would spend Christmas day (1776) in 
a great celebration, and very likely would be **off guard **ic 
the evening. 

It was a terrible night. The sleet and rain were pouring 
lown ; it was bitterly cold, and the river so full of broken 
ice that, in the inky darkness, it seemed almost impossible 
to get acres?. But Washington was brave, his soldiers be- 
lieved in him, and so they struggled on. 

It was four o'clock in the morning when the last boat-load 
«if men n^ached the Trenton shore. They crept silently 
along the bank to where the Hessians lay, tired out with 
Christmas revelry, and thus burst suddenly upon their un- 
su^noi^tiog enemy. It was a glorious victory. The Hed 
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Alans were captured almost before they coald rub their eyes 
open, Washington lost hardly ten men in all, and captured 
almost one thousand Hessians, besides cannon, guns, and 
ammunition. The Hessians were sent off for winter-quarters 
into central Pennsylvania, where they found many German 
settlers, who treated them kindly and spoke their own Ian* 
guage. They had a very comfortable time there, and always 
spoke of Washington as "a very good rebel.** And so 
ended with a success at last the year of 1776, which had for 
some months looked so riark and dismal to the American 
army. 



J^ALLEY ]?ORQE. 

All through the winter of 1777 and *78 the British and the 
American armies lay only twenty miles apart. The red- 
coati with their commander, General Howe, were quartered 
in Philadelphia. There they were entertained by the Tories, 
w^io gave parties, and balls, and dinners, and did all in their 
f/ower to make the winter a pleasant one for these British 
soldiers. 

Twenty miles away, in a rocky, desolate, mountain 
gorge known as Valley Forge, Washington had led his army 
from White Marsh. When he went there, in bitter Decem- 
ber weather* bis men, shoeless and almost naked, had 
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marked their way with blood from their bare feet. They 
reached the valley, and for want of tents were obliged to 
cut down trees and build huts of logs for shelter from the 
cold. Congress had no money to pay the men, no money 
to buy them food. For days and days together, during this 
winter, they had no bread and lived upon salt pork alono. 
They sickened with hunger and cold, and there was no 
money to buy medicines, no comfortable hospitals where 
they could be nursed. They were ragged and without 
shoes. 

It was a terrible winter for them all. Washington's 
brave heart ached, and sometimes was very heavy as he saw 
his men starving, and freezing, and dying. It seemed almost 
as if the cause of the colonists must be given up. But you 
have heard the saying that *' it is always darkest just before 
day.* And so it proved just now ; for in the spring ^rd 
came from France that aid was to be sent them from .nat 
country. When the British heard this, they would have 
been very glad to make peace with the colonists. Indeed, 
messengers were sent over from England with very liberal 
oiTers — offers which, before the war, the colonists would 
have accepted ; but that time was past now. Then these 
messengers tried to bribe some of the officers in the patriot 
army. One man. General Reed of Pennsylvania, was offered 
ten thousand guineas and distinguished honors if he would 
exert bis influence to effect a reconciliation. *^ I am uot 
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worth purchasing," said the honest patriot, "but suca as I 
am, the king of Crreat Britain is not rich enough to buy me." 




JJmily (^eiqer. 



Twas in days of the Revolution, — 
Dark days were they and drear, — 

And by Carolina firesides 
The women sat in fear ; 

■For the men were away at the fighting. 
And sad was the news that came, 

That the battle was lost ; and the death-list 
Held many a loved one'a name. 
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When as heait-sore they sat roand the cainp*fireSn 

" What ho ! Who'll volunteer 
To carry a message to Sumter?" 

A voice rang loud and clear. 
There was a sudden silence, 

But not a man replied ; 
They knew too well of the peril 

Of one who dared that ride. 

Outspoke then Emily Geiger, 

With a rich flush on her cheek, — 
*' Give rae the message to be sent; 

I am the one you seek. 
For I am a Southern woman ; 

And I'd rather do and dare 
Than sit by a lonely fireside, 

My heart gnawed through with care.'* 

They gave her the precious missive ; 

And on her own good steed 
She rode away, 'mid the cheers of the mtUf 

Upon her daring deed. 
And away through the lonely forests, 

Steadily galloping on, 
She saw the sun sink low in the sky, 

And in the west go down. 



** Halt ! — or I fire I " On a sudden 

A rifle clicked close by. 
** Let you pass ? Not we, till we know you aro 

No messenger nor spy." 
*• She's a Whig, — from her face, — I will wagerf* 
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Swore the officer of the day. 

*' To the guard-house, and send for a wc 
To search her without delay," 
No time did she lose in bewailing ; 

As the bolt creaked in the lock, 
She quickly drew the precious note 

That was hidden in her frock. 
And ahe read it through with hurried care, 

Then ate it, piece by piece, 
And calmly sat her down to wait 

Till time should bring release. 

They brought her out in a little, 

And set her on her steed. 
With many a rude apol<^y, 

For their discourteous deed. 
On, on, once more through the forest black. 

The good horse panting strains. 
Till the sentry's challenge, " Who comes there? 

Tells that the ends she gains. 
Ere an hour, in the camp oC Sumter 

There waa hurrying to and fro. 
" Saddle and mount, satidle and mount 1 " 

The bugles shrilly blow. 
" Forward trot ! " and the long ranks wheel. 

And into the darknesB glide : 
IiOng shall the British rue that march 

And Emily Geiger'a ride. 




100 american history stories. 

JVIappacre of ^yominq. 

One of the saddest events of this sad year, 1778, was the 
massacre of Wyoming. 

Wyoming has a quiet little village in the Wyoming val« 
ley along the Susquehanna river. These Wyoming settlers 
were very loyal people ; — hardly a family among them but 
had sent a dear father or son to the army. All around theui 
here the Tories, who looked upon this peaceful little 
village with fierce hate. 

One summer evening, these Tories got together six hun- 
dred Indians, and with howls and yells, shouts and war- 
whoops, all swept down upon the little village. 

The women and children, frightened, hurried within the 
walls of " Fort Foi-ty," the only stronghold they owned. 

One hardly dares think how much more terrible still this 
might have been had not one Zebulon Butler, a brave young 
soldier, chanced to be home on a furlough. 

He quickly mustered all the old men and boys into a little 
army. Then, finding their only hope lay in rushing ^orth 
to meet their foe in open field, they left the fort and went 
bravely out, led by their brave leader. 

It was a brief, deadly encounter. The foe, five times 
their number, broke savagely upon them. When at last 
the little band gave way, the Indians and the Tories, on« 
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hardly less blood-thirsty than the other, pursued iheca with 
UDrelentiog fiiry. 

There is no more brutal picture in all history than this 
massacre of the peaceful, loyal people of Wyoming. A 
description of it, even, is too horrible for children's ears. 
So we will ask you to read Campbell's poem of " Gertrude 
of Wyoming," It is a famous poem, one you will often come 
across, by and by in your school-life ; and it is well you 
should remember what it has to do with the early history 
of your own people. 




MOHUHBUT BBBCTBD 



^^^ AMERICAN mSTOBT STOBIBa. 

The Surrender op ^ui^qoyj^ie- 

In this war of the Eevolution, you will always hear a 
great deal about the swTender of Burgoyne and the sunken' 
der of Cornwallis. These two British generals were at the 
head of large armies, and had arranged most extensive 
plans for series of battles, which, had they been successful, 
would have ruined completely the American army; and 
instead of the grand history of independence, of progress 
and of growth which we now have, there would have been, 
I fear, a very sad ending for the Revolution, and a history 
sadder still of the years that followed. 

This General Burgoyne had been sent over from England 
with an army of "picked men,'* great stores of firearms, 
and some of the finest brass cannon that had ever at that 
time been made. 

I fancy the colonists would have been much more afraid 
of this general and his soldiers, had Burgoyne not done 
something, as soon as he reached this country, which was 
BO ridiculous that it made the American officers and soldiers 
roar with laughter when they heard of it. 

You see, General Burgoyne was a very pompous sort of a 
man, much given to strutting and bragging. While he was 
in England, he had written two or three comic plays for the 
theatre ; and had, I suspect, quite a high opinion of his 
own composition ; for as soon as ever be had settled him« 
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0elt here in America, he wrote out a long, long proclama* 
lion, in ^hich be talked to the colonists much as a big bully 
of a boy might talk to a very little boy. 

He promised a great many things to the Americans if 
they would Jay down their arms and surrender at once ; but 
if they did not, there was no end to the awful things he 
threatened to do ; — he would destroy their cities, he would 
cut their throats, he would let the Indians loose upon them t 
indeed, he would, judging from his threats, hardly leave 
the earth for them to walk upon. Now, the colonists 
believed that the stillest waters run deepest; and so, 
although Burgoyne was indeed a great general, and had a 
powerful army, the colonists were sharp enough to see that 
there was a great deal of wind and bluster about this 
Englishman after all. Then, too, he wound up this 
proclamation of his by signing his name with ten or fifteen 
big sounding titles, expecting that the colonists would 
surely look with great reverence upon these. But the 
patriots had now outgrown any reverence they might once 
have had for English titles, and the newspapers all over the 
country made all sorts of fun of this proclamation. And 
said it was a bigger comedy than those he had written in 
England. 

Burgcyne's plan was to come down from Canada into 
New York State, get possession of the Hudson River, and 
80 hem in the colonies of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
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Mateaohosetts^ Connectioat and Rhode Island, that they 
iroald be compelled to surrender. 

As you already know^, Burgoyne failed in his plan hi the 
end ; but it was a terrible campaign for the patriots for al) 
that. For Burgoyne engaged the Indians on his side ; and 
wherever the Indians fought, you know there was scalping, 
and burning, and murder on every side. 

At one time, when Greneral Herkimer was on his way with 
a company of about eight hundred patrio ts to help defend a . 
poorly garrisoned fort, a party of these Indians, aided by 
some cowardly Tories fell upon them and butchered them 
most savagely. Brave old General Herkimer fought like a 
tiger. When he had been shot in both legs, and could no 
longer stand, he sat down upon a stump, still cheering his 
men on, while' with a rifle, he fired at the enemy as long as 
be could pull the trigger. 

At another time. General Burgoyne sent a detachment of 
bis men to attack the colonial army at Bennington. General 
Stark had just arrived there with an army from the New 
Hampshire militia. Now, General Stark's wife, Molly, was 
a patriotic woman, and was well known and highly respected 
in her husband's army. And so, when the British appeared, 
General Stark said, " Boys, the British are coming; there's 
a bard battle ahead ; beat them we must, or to-morrow 
morning Molly Stark will be a widow.** 

It was indeed a close fight ; bat success attended the 
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army of the general whose wife*ii name he had made tb^ 
watchword. 



There was anothei terrible battle this time at Saratoga, in 
which General Gates succeeded in so breaking up Bur- 
goyne's army that this proud British general was obliged to 
surrender. 

Both generals had fought bravely and skilfully; and 
although they were enemies in battle, they respected each 
other as men; and when, after the sun'ender, Burgoyne 
gave up his sword to Gates, he did so very courteously, say- 
ing, "The fortunes of war, General Gates, have made me 
your prisoner. •• 

General Gates, taking the sword, said with equal polite* 
ness, «« I shall always be glad to testify, General Burgoyne, 
that it was through no fault of yours that it happened so.** 

I am afraid the newspapers again printed many jokes 
about the defeated Burgoyne, as they recalled the extravagant 
threats he had made at the beginning of his campaign. 

His people, too, in England blamed him severely, which 
I think was rather unjust ; for, in spite of all, he was a brave 
and skilful soldier ; the only troable was that he was oq the 
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wrong side of the truth, and the wrong side seldom succeeds 
in any battle. 



The ]4alf.witted Jory ^poY. 

At the very beginning Burgoyne was upset in his plans 
by a half-witted boy. To be sure this was no credit to 
the boy, nor was it any discredit to Burgoyne ; still, in the 
later days of the war, when Burgoyne had been conquered 
by the Americans, and had been made to surrender, the 
colonists liked now and then to recall this little story as a 
joke. 

St. Leger had been sent by Burgoyne to take a certain 
fort. Knowing this, Arnold was sent by the American 
general to hold the same fort against the attack. How the 
battle might have ended had Arnold and St. Leger met, we 
cannot tell, but, as the story goes, this is the way Arnold 
won the fort. 

He had with him as a prisoner a half-witted boy. He had 
been taken from some Tory family very likely ; for he would 
not or could not understand that he was in the hands of 
Whigs, and so would keep saying over and over in hia 
foolish way, '' I Tory I I Tory 1 '* 

As the little fellow was homesick and miserable, Arnold 
was struck with the idea that perhaps be could make soma 
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use of him by offering him his freedom. So calling him to 
him he said, "My young lad, would you like to go home?" 

The poor little fellow jumped about and uttered some 
strange sounds that meant to express his joy at the thought* 

Then Arnold explained to him that if he would go to the 
camp of St. Leger and tell him that a grea-a-at b-i-ig army 
of Americans was coming to attack him, he should be given 
his liberty. 

The boy understood, and away he went. He cut his 
clothes full of round holes to represent bullet holes, and 
rushed breathless into St. Leger's camp. 

" What is it, boy? where are you from? who are you?** 
asked the British officers, frightened at his appearance. 

I cannot tell you how he did it ; but he managed to make 
St. Leger believe that a terrible army was bearing down 
upon him and that he had better escape while he could. 
When St. Leger asked him how many there were, he 
pointed to the leaves of the trees, a& if to say no one could 
count them. The result was that St. Leger and his men 
took to flight, not even taking time to take down their tents 
or pack up their supplies. 

They say, <* All things are fair in war ** — if so, I suppose 
this must have been fair. How does it seem to you little 
boys and little girls ? You will have to talk this over with 
four teacher, I think. 
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The pox or the ^ouTHERfj ^wahp. 

There was one hmve patriot working away io the swamp; 
country in South Carolina. Thi!) man was General Marion ; 
and 80 wise was he, and so brave, and succeeded in stealing 
9ucb marches upon the enemies in this southern district, 
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that he was called the ** fox of the southern swamp.** I shall 
not try to tell you of the successful raids he made, and the 
successful battles he fought, because battles all sound pretty 
much alike to little folks, and you might grow tired of hearing 
of them. If I can tell you some of the stories of those times 
which will help you to understand the kind of men and 
women these patriots were, how brave they were, and how 
much they were willing to suffer for the cause which seemed 
to them right, I know your teacher will be better satisfied 
than she would be to hear you repeat like parrots the names 
and dates of all the battles in our whole history. 

This General Marion had a camp in a swamp, among the 
forests and tangled grasses and mosses-^ a place so hidden 
and so hard to enter, that no one cared to attempt an attack 
upon him. From this place Marion and his men used to 
march forth to battle. At one time, a British officer was 
brought into this camp to talk with Marion about some 
prisoners. After they had arranged matters, Marion invited 
the young officer to dine with him. The officer accepted; 
bul when he was taken to the " mess-room,'* and saw only a 
pine log for a table, on which were heaped nothing but 
baked potatoes, he asked in astonishment, 

"Is thfs all you have for dinner?** <* This is all,** 
answered General Marion, *' and we thought ourselves 
fortunate in having more potatoes than usual, when we ha^ 
a visitor to dine with us.** 
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** You must have good pay to make up for such livinflr," 
Baid the oflScer. 

"On the contrary," answered Marion, "I have never re»« 
ceived a dollar, nor has one of my men." 

"What on earth are you fighting for?" 

"For the love of liberty," answered the hero. The story 
says that the young officer went back to Charleston and 
resigned his position in the English army, saying he would 
not fight against men who fought from such motives, and 
were willing to endure such hardships. 



^ONQ OF JVIarion'? JVIen. 



Our band is few, ])ut true and tried, our leader frank and bold ; 
The British soldier trembles when Marion's name is told ; 
Our fortress is the good greenwood^ our tent the cypress tree ; 
We know the forest round us, as seamen know the sea. 
We know its walls of thorny vines, its glades of reedy grass, 
Its safe and silent islands within the dark morass. 

Woe to the English soldiery that little dread us near ! 

On them shall light at midnight a strange and sudden fear ; 
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When, waking to their tents on fire, th^y grasp their arms In vain. 
And they who stand to face us are b<^ at to earth again ; 
And they who fly in terror deem a n ^ghty host behind, 
And hear the tramp of thousands upon the hollow wind. 

Then sweet the hour that brings release from danger and from toil -^ 
We talk the battle over and share the battle's spoil ; 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout, as if a hunt were up, 
And woodland flowers are gathered to crown the soldier's cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind that in the pine-top grieves, 
And slumber sound and sweetly on beds of oaken leaves. 

Well knows the fair and friendly moon the band that Marion 
leads — 

The glitter of their rifles, the scampering of their steeds. 

'Tis life to guide the fiery barb across the moonlit plain ; 

'Tis life to feel the night- wind that lifts his tossing mane. 

A moment in the British camp — a moment, and away 

Back to the pathless forest before the peep of day. 

Grave men they are by broad Santee, grave men with hoary hairs, 
Their hearts are all with Marion, for Marion are their prayers. 
And lovely ladies greet our band with kindest welcoming. 
With smiles like those of summer and tears like those of spring. 
For them we wear these rusty arms, and lay them down no more, 
Till we have driven the Britons forever from our shore. 

— Bbyant. 
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JhE ^OfAZJi OF ^OUTH JIJai^OI-IJ^A. 

The women of South Carolina were not one step behind 
the men in bravery and patriotic spirit. 

In a certain battle at Cowpens — not a very romantic 
name — a certain General Tarleton was totally defeated by 
an American officer, Colonel Washington. General Tarleton, 
who was, I think, not much of a gentleman, used to seize 
every opportunity to sneer at Colonel William Washington 
whenever a certain patriotic woman, a great admirer of the 
brave young Washington, was present. 

Now, as Tarleton bore a wound which young Washhigton 
had given him, and had, moreover, been chased like a 
puppy from the battlefield, one would think that Tarleton's 
good taste would have prevented him from saying much 
about it ; but Tarleton had not very exquisite taste, I think. 

'* I should like to see this young friend of yours,*' said 
Tarleton one day to this lady ; *' I hear he is a very common, 
mean-looking man." 

** If you had taken time to look behind you at Cowpens, 
General Tarleton, you would have been sure to see him,*' 
returned the lady quickly. 

One would suppose, after this sharp reply, that General 
Tarleton would have said no more against Colonel Washing- 
ton, but only a few days later, at a large dinner, at which 
this same lady was present, General Tarleton again said, **l 
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andetstand that this young Washington is a very ignorant 
man. I am told that he cannot even write his name." 

** Possibly he cannot,*' said the lady, quick-witted as 
before ; ** but,** continued she pointing to General Tarlton's 
wounded arm, <^ he can make his mark as you yourself can 
testify." 

Another story is told of a South Carolina woman who had 
seven sons in the patriotic army. One day, a British gen- 
eral stopped at her house, and tried to show her how much 
better it would be for her sons if they would only join the 
British army. 

*' Join the British army I" cried she. '* Sooner than see 
one of my boys turn against his own country, would /go, 
this baby in my arms, and enlist under Marion's banner, and 
show my sons how to fight, and, if need be, die^ for the 
freedom of this land of ours." 

And these brave women of South Carolina not only en- 
couraged their husbands and sons by brave words, but often 
acted the part of messengers in expeditions of trust and 
secrecy. Two brave women, whose husbands were in the army, 
disguised themselves in the dress of men, and captured two 
British soldiers ; compelled them to give up the messages 
they were carrying, and bore them to General Greene, whp^ 
camp was not far distant. 
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This brave general was bora in Siilem, Mussachiisette, io 
ni8. He was only a farmer boy, and so had very littla 
chance to learn the many things about the wide, wide world 
that you boys and girls are learning every day. He was a 
plucky little fellow though, and was the leader among the 
boys of bis town in all sorts of things — mischief as well as 
other things I have no doubt. 

At school he learned easily all there was to be taught him ; 
and if he knew nothing but the ** three r*s," that was not ikis 
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fiiult, for that was all little folks were taught in those days. 

Do you know what people mean when they speak of the 
* * three r's ** ? Perhaps I shall not tell you the story just right, 
but this is something like the way it is told. 

Once, in a country village, a school-board was holding a 
meeting. One man, rather more educated than the rest, 
arose and said, **I think, gentlemen, we might put a few 
more studies into our schools. I should like to see our 
boys and girls studying about the flowers and the stars ; I 
should like to have them know about the different countries 
and the different people of this world. I move that a com- 
mittee be appointed to see what can be done about making 
the course of study bigger, and better, and broader for our 
children c" 

Then a hot discussion followed. One man said it was all 
bosh; another said there was no need of knowing about 
countries or people that were thousands of miles away; 
another said he had no money to waste on such foolishness ; 
another said the stars and the flowers wouldn't help a boy to 
earn his bread and butter half as much as potatoes and 
squashes would. At last one man arose and said, '* I don't 
care nothin' about these new fangled notions and what's more 
I don't want to know about *em. You and me was brought 
up in the deestrick school where we learned our readin' and 
idtin' and 'rithmetic. Mr. Chairman, I movre that we stick 
to the old way. The three < r's ' was good enough for m% 
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and Wb good enough for my boys. Yes sir I ^ the three 
r's'-— by that I mean * readin*, 'ritin' and 'rithmetic* 

Well, what has all this to do with Israel Putnam? Hot 
Tery much after all, perhaps. Only to give you an idea of 
the kind of schools there used to be in those days. It was 
to this sort of a school where they taught nothing but the 
♦♦ three r's ** that Israel Putnam was sent to get his ** lamin*" 
ts his old father used to call it. 

But, as I said before, he was a plucky lx)y, and took the 
lead in all sorts of sports. He could climb like a squirrel, 
run like a hare, leap like a frog. He could, in short, do all 
*orts of things that boys admire to do. He was very gen- 
erous and juHt; but he wouldn't take an insult from any 
other boy if ho could help himself. 

One time, while yet quite a little lad, his father took him 
V) Boston. As he stood admiring this new city, which to 
the little country boy looked so very, very big, another boy 
across the way called out, ** Hello, country, aint it about 
time to milk the caows?'* 

Quick as a flash, the hot-headed lad fell upon the rude 
city boy, and gave him a thrashing that lasted him for many 
a day. 

When Israel Putnam was a young man, living on a fanr 
In Connecticut, ho was very much troubled by wolf thieving. 

Morning after morning he would find the number of hi* 
iheep and lambs lessened* 
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His neighbors, too, often found their chickens and hens 
gone, and only a few scattered feathers left to tell the story. 

One morning finding a lamb which was to the farmer the 
prido of his flock among the missing, he started forth, gun 
in hand. 

** There is a time,*' said Israel to his neighbors, ** when 
even a wolf had better be taught that the way of transgres- 
sors is hard. I propose that we leave our farm work for 
to-day, and give this thief a good chase. '* 

Several of the farmers, ready, I suspect, for a good time 
as well as anxious to catch the wolf, joined in a party ; and 
with Israel, who was always full of dry, *' cute '* sayings, as 
we Yankees call it, at their head, they started out. 

They were soon upon the track, and at last, with the aid 
of their keen-scented dogs, found the wolfs den. 

It was a deep hollow in a rock, the opening of which was 
so small that the farmers could only enter one by one by 
crawling on their hands and knees. 

*« Now we've lost him,'* said one farmer. 

«* Let's smoke him out," said another. So they built ft 
fire of leaves and brush just inside the cave ; but no wolf 
appeared. 

«* Set the dogs upon him,'* said another farmer. But the 
dogs came skulking out yelping with pain. 

" We're not going to be beaten in this way," said Putnam ; 
" Pll go in ther« myself.** And so, tying a rope round hi 
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legs, that the men might draw him out, he crawled slowly 
in, his gun in one hand, and a torch in the other. 

He soon saw the eyes of the wolf glaring at him from a 
corner of the cave. Bang! went the gun, and half blhided 
by the smoke and half deafened by the noise, Putnam was 
dragged out by the farmers. Reloading his gun, back he 
went and fired again — and again was he pulled out. 

For the third time he entered, and finding the animal was 
dead, he hauled her out by the ears, while his companions 
pulled him by the rope round his legs. His clothes were all 
torn off his back, and his face black with smoke and powder, 
but he had killed the wolf, and kept her skin as a trophy. 

During the whole time of the Revolution, Israel Putnam 
was one of the foremost in every danger. 

After one battle, he found that fourteen bullets had passed 
through his clothing, not one of which had injured him in 
the least. At another time when the fort was on fire he 
would not give up ; but worked away at the burning timbers 
till his hands were burned nearly to a crisp. 

At another time, he was taken prisoner by the Indians 
and bound to a tree. The bullets and the arrows flew on 
every side of him ; one officer shot at him for the fun of it 
. — but neither bullet nor arrow struck him, although many 
of them struck the tree to which he was bound. It seemed 
Indeed, as if he bore a " charmed life." 

When the British began to land in New York, ** Old Put ^ 
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led one division of tlie colonial army out of the city by way 
of the Hudson River road. He was to meet Washington 
not far up the river, and then together they intended to 
retreat. 

Now it happened that at Just the time Putnam was going 
up the river road, a British division was coming down 
Mrs. Robert Murray, a good Quaker woman, who, although 
she did not believe in war and fighting, was neverthless a 
staunch friend of the colonists, learned of the danger and 
resolved to save General Putnam. 

The British red-coats, marching nearer and nearer, came 
until their advance guard were at her very gate. Going 
forth to meet them, she saluted the officers and invited 
them to stop and lunch beneath her trees upon the lawn. 
The officers, tired and dusty with marching under the hot 
August sun, gladly accepted her seemingly generous hospi- 
tality. 

She brought forth fresh bread with sweet golden butter, 
and gave them plenty of cold, foaming milk to drink, cake 
and fruits, everything that her house or garden could affi)rd. 
She talked with them, showed them about her mansion, and 
in every way attempted to keep them pleasantly occupied 
until she was sure General Putnam had passed in the road 
below. 

When at length the British division resumed its march, 
the sun had sunk nearer the west, the air was cooler, the 
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men were refreshed and rested — and, best of all. General 
Putoam and his division had gone on far up tbe road and 
out of sight. 

At lust, towards the end of the war, this daring general 
was taken very ill. So strong was his will, that, although 
holpless and often in great pain, he lived on until the Rero- 
lution was over. 

He was bold and daring, had no meroy on his enemy in 
battle, and when fighting, fought, as bis soldiers u«ied to say, 
like a verj- wild-cat. 

Still, for all that, he was generous and had as kind ft 
heart as ever beat. He was not ashamed to be gentle with 
his friends. Everyone who knew him loved him; and 
when, at the good old age of seventy-two, be died, he was 
mourned by all. Every honor was paid him by the country 
he had BO loved, and for which he had so bravely fought. 
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^ENJAMIN 'ji'RANKUN. 

One of the wisest men of the 
times was Benjamin Franklin 
fou have all heard about him T 
presamo ; there are bo many 
stories of his boyhood, which no j 
doubt, you have read in yoiii 
reading book. 

He was a very poor boy j that 
[s, as far as money goes, he was very pooi , but ht. Iiad 
something in his little head that mnde him richer than the 
richest boy that ever scampered witb him across Boston 
CommoQ. 

At one time, wanting very much to 

own a book or two, he went without 

eating meat for two whole years 

that he might save some money 

with which to get his books. 

He was always very anxious Ic 

I be a printer; and so, after he had 

worked for a long time in big 

father's shop, boiling tallow and turning it 

out into caudles, Benjamin started fortb 

B his fortune " wt it t« called. 
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Philadelphia seemed to Ijc the place to make thia fortune 
in, and so, with one silver dollar iind a few coppers, one 
extra shirt and one extm i)air of stockings, he set forth on 
'^oot from Boston to Philadelphia. 




Heie la m account of his journoj as lold by himself 
I have been the more piituultii m this dccnption of 
my journey to PhiUdelphii ind shill be so of my first 
entry into that city, that 30U maj m joui mind compar* 
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such unlikely beginnings with the figures I have since 
made there. 

"I was in my working dress, my best clothes being to 
come round by sea. I was dirty from my journey ; my 
pockets were stuffed out with shirts and stockings, and I 
knew no soul, or where to look for lodging. 

" I was fatigued with travelling, roving, and want of rest ; 
I was very hungry ; and my whole stock of cash consisted 
of a Dutch dollar, and about a shilling in copper. 

"The latter I gave the people of the boat for my passage, 
who at first refused it on account of my rowing ; but I 
insisted on their taking it. A man is sometimes more 
generous when he has but a little money than when he has 
plenty, perhaps through fear of Ijeing thought to have but 
little. Then I walked up a street, gazing about, till, neai 
the market-house, I met a boy with bread. 

" I had made many a meal on bread, and, inquiring where 
he had bought it, I went immediately to the baker's he 
directed me to, in Second Street, and asked for biscuit, 
intending such as we had in Boston ; but they, it seems, 
were not made in Philadelphia. 

" Then I asked for a threepenny loaf, and was told they 
had none such. So, not considering or knowing the difler- 
ence of money, or the greater cheapness or the names of 
his bread, I bade him give me threepenny-worth of any 
sort. 
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"He gave me, accordingly, three great, puffy rolls. I 
was surprised at the quantity, but took it, and, having no 
room in my pockets, walked off with a roll under each 
arm, and eating the other. 

"Thus I went up Market Street as far as Fourth Street, 
passing by the door of Mr. Reed, my future wife's father ; 
when she, standing at the door, saw me, and thought I 
made, as I certainly did, a most awkward and ridiculous 
appearance. 

" I then turned and went down Chestnut Street, and part 
of Walnut Street, eating my roll all the way. Coming 
round, I found myself again at Market Street Wharf, near 
the boat I came in, to which I went for a draught of the 
river water ; and being filled with one of my rolls, I gave 
the other two to a woman and her child who came down 
the river in the boat with us, and were waiting to go 
farther. 

"Thus refreshed, I walked again up the street, which by 
this time had many clean-dressed people in it who were all 
walking the same way. I joined them, and thereby was 
led into a great meeting-house of the Quakers, near the 
market. 

"I sat down among them, and, after looking round awhile 
and hearing nothing said, being very drowsy through labor 
and want of rest the preceding night, I fell fast asleep, and 
continued so till the meeting broke up, when one was kinc 
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enough to rouse me. This was, therefore, the first house 
I was in, or slept in, in Philadelphia." 

It was this Franklin that made the wondertul first dis- 
coveries in electricity ; and he made them by means of a 
kite with a small thread, by which he found that he could 
"bring down the lightning." 



'^pOOR I^ICHARo'g ^LMANAC." 

You should know about "Poor Richard's Almanac," 
children, for the same reason you should know about 



"George Washington's Hatchet." 



A hundred years ago, this was perhaps the foremost 
book in American literature. It was the work of our 
lightning hero, Benjamin Franklin. It was an almanac, 
not unlike the "Old Farmer's Almanac" of to-day. In 
among the matter that is always to be found. in almanacs. 
Franklin scattered all sorts of " wise sayings " or proverbs. 
To these he gave the name "Poor Ilichard's Sayings." 
Many of them you have heard over and over until very 
likely you are tired of them. Some of them, I know from 
the experience of long ago, are very aggravating to chil- 
dren. For example, isn't it enough to make any boy wish 
Franklin had stuck by his printing press and Ms kite, and 
kt literature alone, to have mamma say, just as he is in 
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tbe midst of the most exciting chapter, "Come, Johnnie, 
it's time to go to hed. 

' Buly to bet\ and early to rise 
Hbkes a man healthy, wealthy and wUe? ' " 




PBAirKI.IIf AT BIS PBINTINS PBKSa. 

'Poor Richard's Almanac "for 1734 says, in speaking 
of the eclipse for the year : " Tlicre will be but two ; the 
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first, April 22, the second October 15 — both of the sun, 
and both, like old neigWbor Scrape-all's generosity, invisible." 

Franklin often put into his calendar "weather predic- 
tions ; " but they were quite as likely to come out wrongly 
as do " Old Prob's " predictions now. 

When he was criticised for the inaccuracy of his predic- 
tions, he said good-naturedly, 

" However, no one but will allow that we always hit the day 
of the month. As for weather, I consider it will be of no 
service to anybody to know what weather is to be one 
thousand miles off; therefore, I always set down exactly 
the weather my reader will have wheresoever he may be at 
the time. We only ask an allowance of a few days 
and if there still be a mistake, set it down to the printer." 

The almanac of 1738 has a scolding preface, which ap- 
pears to be the work of Mistress Saunders. She says 
her husband had set out to visit an old star-gazer of his 
acquaintance on the Potomac, and left her the almanac, 
sealed, to send to the printer. She suspects some jests 
directed against her, bursts the seal, and plays havoc gen- 
erally with the almanac. She says : 

'* Looking over the months, I find he has put in abund- 
ance of foul weather this year ; and therefore I have scat- 
tered here and there, where I could find room, 'fair,' 
pleasant,' etc., for the poor women to dry their clothes in." 

Franklin grew to be a highly educated man, and a very 
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gentlemanly man, too, for all he was so awkward and un- 
gainly on his first morning in Philadelphia. Years later, 
when he went to England and to France in behalf of his 
country, his wit and his knowledge and his fine manners were 
the delight of the Court. And this was a very fortunate 
thing for America you may be sure, and for this reason,these 
old European countries with all their elegance, and wealth, 
and "blue blood," and Court society, had formed an idea 
that Americans were all awkward clod-hoppers; ** horny- 
handed tillers of the soil," they were used to calling them, and 
they had the idea, I suppose, that the country had not a sin- 
gle cultured, educated person upon its face. And so it was. 
that when Franklin appeared before them, he carried every- 
body by surprise ; and many an Englishman and many a 
Frenchman, who had supposed we knew nothing in America 
except to dig in the earth, turned about and began to thin'^ 
that perhaps we were *' somebodys" over here after all. 

Franklin was never dizzied by the flattering attention he 
received in these countries. He never forgot that he was 
there to plead for America ; and plead he did, wisely and 
well, many a time rendering her a service that she could 
never repay. 

In every position of honor, in every trying time when wis- 
dom and caution were needed, Franklin was sra'e to be 
called upon by his countrymen. And never did he fail them. 

When at last he died, at the age of eighty-two, not only 
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did twenty thousand of liis own countrymen meet to do him 
honor in Americii, hut in tlie En-rlish and French courts a« 
well, W!is every possible tribute paid to the memory of this 
greut 111:111. 
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^RJ^OLD THE jRAlTOf^ AND ^j^DRE THE ^PY. 

One of the most daring men 
in the patriotic army for a time 
was Benedict Arnold. He wns 
brilliant, during, but cowardly 
withal, mean-spirited, jealous and 
treacheroHs. His meaner qualities 
had not shown themselves very 
much in his military life, and, as 
he had really l)een veiy brave and 
ha.d lieen of great service to the 
country, Washington put him in 
command at West Point, one of 
the most important military posts in the whole country. 

But the metin-Iiciirted Arnold had already planned to 
betray the post into the hands of tho British; and Sir 
Henry Clinton, !i British officer, had promised to give him 
£10,000 iti Kngtish gold for his treacherous aeed. 

General Clinton sent a Major Andre to West Point tc 
visit Arnold and make definite arrangements for the betrayal. 
He reached the American lines, met Arnold, and received 
papers from Arnold in which his whole plans were written. 
Putting tiifse papers within his stockings, he started back 
to the British camp. 

He had passed the American lines, and had reached 
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Tarrytown on the Hudson. Before night-fall he would be 
in the camp at New York, and the plan for the surrender 
would be in Clinton's hands. Almost free from apprehension 
of danger he rode on. Suddenly three men appeared in his 
path. Without producing his pass, he asked them, ** Where 
do you belong?" 

** Down below," answered one. '*Down below" meant 
New York, and Andr^ was thrown off his guard by the 
answer. ** I belong there also," he said. *' I am a British 
oflScer on important business. Do not detain me.*' 

*' Then you are our prisoner," answered the men. 

Andr6 then produced his pass, but as by his own con* 
fession he was a British oflScer, it availed nothing. He 
offered his watch, his purse, and more valuable than either, 
he offered to deliver to them next day a cargo of English 
dry goods if they would let him pass. They were unmoved 
by his bribes, and already had begun to search him. They 
searched pockets, saddle-bags, his hat. They even ripped 
open the linings of his coat. The prisoner stood nearly 
naked in the road, yet no paper had been found. At length 
they pulled off his boots. His boots were empty ; but they 
heard the rustle of paper when they were drawn off. The 
stockings came last, and in his stockings under the soles of 
his feet were found, in Arnold's handwriting, the treasonable 
papers, with a plan of the fort, the way to enter it — every 
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Aingr Jl abort, that irould make it eas/ for ClintoD to get 
posee&aioD. 




BEABCHDia AMDbA. 



AndrS was at onoe taken to the nearest o£Scer ettc) ^vea 
tp to lum aa a pruoner^ AaArAy true to Arnold even dow< 
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asked that he might be permitted to send a line to him. Aa 
the papers had not been read, Andre's request was granted ; 
and Arnold received a note wbich told him of Andr^'ft 
nrrest. 

Of course Arnold knew that his life was now in danger 
Ami so, hurrying from the fort, he leaped a precipice now 
called Traitor's Hill, and rode to the nearest boat landing. 
Thus he escaped to the British lines, where he put himself 
under the protection of Clinton. 

The unfortunate Andr6 was sentenced to be hanged. 
Clinton did all in his power to save the young man,'who was 
Dy no means as black-hearted as Arnold $ but it was the 
army law, and nothing could be done. Washington tried to 
capture Arnold, intending then to release Andr6, and hang 
him instead. The plan failed, however, and Andr6 was 
doomed to execution. 

Andr6 wrote a very manly letter to Washington, asking 
that he might be shot like a soldier, rather than be hanged 
like a dog. Washington laid this letter before Andr6's 
judges, but they wouid not hear of any other death than 
hanging for the unfortunate spy, 

" Have you forgotten," said they, ** how the British 
hanged our brave Nathan Hale — the noble Nathan Hale, 
whose last words were, * I regret that I have but one life to 
fCkre for my country'? Have you forgotten that thoy would 
not allow him to send one word to his mother, would not 
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ftUow him to speak with his old minister?*' ''No,** said 
they, ** Andr6 must die as Hale died, — on the gallows.** 

Andr6 met death like a brave man. He hoped to the last 
that he might be shot and so die a soldier's death ; and so 
«irhen he saw the gallows awaiting him, he gave a stait, 
shuddered, and said, ^* I am not afraid to die, but I hate 
this way of dying." 

Seeing that all was ready for him, he stepped into the 
wagon, bandaged his own eyes, fastened the rope about his 
neck and said, *'I pray you to bear me witness that I meet 
my fate like a brave man. " Thus ended Major Andre's 
!ife, a tragedy which is one of the most touching ot this 
whole war. 

Arnold, during the remainder of the war, fought on the 
English side ; and at its close, since no one in America had 
any respect for him, he went to live in England. Even 
there he was held in contempt by the very ones to 
whom he had sold himself; so that, since he was a proud 
man to the end, we know he must have suffered most 
keenly for his dastardly act. 

At one time, while he was living in England, a gentleman 
who was about to come to America on a visit asked Arnold 
to give him some letters of introduction to some of the 
leading families in America. Arnold's reply shows how 
bitterly he was paying for having sold his own eoul. He 
said, ** Alas, in all that great country which gave me birth 
there is not one man whom I can call friend.** 
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^UI^REJ^DjER OF ;pORNWAUJp. 

After the surrender of Burgoyne, there was, I think, 
never quite 8uch deep despair in the hearts of the Ameri- 
cans. Still the British were hy no means weak. There 
were Clinton and Cornwallis with large and powerful armies 
yet to be defeated. 

At last came the final great battle between Cornwallis' 
troops and those of Washington at Yorktown. Cornwallis 
had been very busy fortifying this town, into which he had 
withdrawn his forces. He had dug trenches, and had 
thiown up earth-works all around the city to keep away 
Washington's army. Cornwallis' army had now grown 
much smaller than the Americ ns had any idea of. Indeed 
he had only 7000 men, 1000 of whom were negro slaves. 
Washington's army was nearly 16,000, all well trained, and 
3000 of them were ** picked men** from the Virginia 
militia. 

Clinton had promised, however, to send aid in a week's 
time surely ; and so Cornwallis felt sure that if he could 
hold out until then, he should defeat Washington. On Sep- 
tember 28, 1781, the American army marched up and 
encamped one mile from Yorktown. Cornwallis withdrew 
gll his forces into the city to wait for Clinton's aid. 

The Americans, however, had no thought of waiting. At 
ODce the batteries began their terrible work against thf* 
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berimed city. Gun after gun which the Britbh had placed 
upon their walls fell from the hands of the brave Briton 
who held it. The ditches were filled with fragments of the 
shattered walls, and heaped with the bodies of the dead 

soldiers. 

The American forces drew nearer and nearer every night 
under cover of the intrenchments which they threw up in 
the darkness. On the evening of the 14 th of October, 
they had come so close that Washington ordered an imme- 
diate attack ; and accordingly two columns were formed— 
one French, the other American — to rush upon the city 
from the right and from the left. A hot battle ensued. 
Cornwallis, giving up all hope now of aid from Clinton, 
and finding himself surrounded on every side, declared all 
defence useless, and gave up the struggle. 

The general whom Washington appointed to take posses- 
sion of the defeated army was one who, at a previous battle, 
had been defeated by Cornwallis, and had been made to sur- 
render his troops to him. Cornwallis had at that time been 
reiy severe with the general ; and now he meted out to 
Cornwallis the same measure of severity. 

The French and American armies were drawn up in two 
lines, and between them the conquered army passed. 

When they came to stack their arms, the men, most of 
them, maintained a sullen silence, shading their faces with 
their hats. Some threw their guns with Violence upon the 
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ground* Some of the officers wept outright at giving up 

their arms, while others wore a look of haughty defiance, 

and refused to look upon their conquerors. 

Washington and all his offigers sho\^ed the utmost kind* 

aess to their captives. Even Cornwallis, in his report to 

Clinton, speaks of this, and mentions with great warmth 

the kindness of the French officers, which he hopes will be 

remembered in future warfare. But Cornwallis was so 

deeply humiliated by his conquest that he could hardly 

appreciate the courtesy of Washington. Once when they 

were conversing together, Cornwallis stood with his head 
bare. 

**You had better be covered from the cold, my lord,'' 
said Washington, politely. 

** It does not matter what becomes of this head now," 
answered Cornwallis, putting his hand to his brow. 

With this surrender of Cornwallis, the war was really at 
an end. The power of the English army was broken. 
There were battles in other parts of the country after this, 
but all felt that peace was at hand ; and when, at two o'clock 
in the morning, the news of Washington's great victory 
reached Philadelphia, the people were awakened by the 
watchman's cry, •* Cornwallis is taken I Cornwallis is 
taken I " 

Lights flashed through the houses, and soon the streets 
were thronged with crowds eager to learn the glad news. 
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Illumination. 

COLONEL Ttlchman. Aid 
de Gamp to his Excellency 
General Washington^ having 
brought official acoimi^ of the 
SURRENDER of Lord Com- 
wallis, and the Ganiibns of 
York and Gloucefter.thofe Giti- 
zens who chole to ILLUMI- 
NATE on the Glorious Oc- 
CASioNt will do it this evening 
at Six. and extinguifh their 
lights at Nine o'clock. 

Decorom and harmony are 
eameftly recommended to eve- 
ry Gtizen, and a general dif- 
countenance to the leaft ap- 
pearance of riot. 



REDUCED FAC-SIMILS OF THE PROCLAMATION RESPECTINO 
ILLVMINATIOW OK THE 8UHRBMDBR OF OORVWALUIt 
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Some were speechless with delight. Many wept, and the 
old door-keeper of Congress died of joy. Congress met at 
an early hour, and that atlornoon marched in solemn 
procession to church to return thanks to God. 

As soon as possible, the British army embarked in their 
vessels, leaving New York once more a free city. Then 
indeed, there was great rejoicing I There was a great show 
of fireworks on Bowling Green, \\here, you remember, 
had once stood the leaden statue of King George III. 

A week later, Washington called together all his officers 
to bid them farewell, and thank them for their ever ready 
aid and helpful courage during the terrible war. These 
brave men who had stood side by side in the bloody battle, 
facing death together for seven long years, met now 
together in silence and sadness. 

When all were present, Washington raised his glass, and 
drank to the health of them all. Then he said — and his 
voice trembled, and there were tears in his eyes, as he 
spoke, •* I cannot come to each of you to take my leave of 
you ; but I shall be glad if each man will come and take me 
hy the hand.** 

Then General Knox , a man whom Washington loved, came 
forward, and with tears in his eyes, attempted to speak. 
Though he could not say one word, Washington under- 
stood ; and, with tears in his own eyes, drew his friend's 
bead down upon his shoulder and kissed him. Then each 
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WASHlK&TOir TASINO LEAVE OF BU COUBADES. 
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officer came forward to take his leave of his mtich loved 
commaDder ; and the bravest men, the most warlike, men 
who without one tremor had faced the cannon's mouth, men 
who without a murmur had borne the sufferings of these 
terrible years, were not ashamed, on that day, to let the 
tears run down their rough sun-burned faces as they said 
goodby to Washington. 

Sometimes I fear we get almost tired of hearing of 
Washington so much. I confess I often did when I was a 
child at school. There was the hatchet story of his child- 
hood, the story of his wonderful journey when he was only 
twenty-one, and the old, old titles of ** First President,*' 
and ** Father of his Country" — yes, I did sometimes say 
that I was tired of hearing about him ; but when, as I grew 
older, and I came at last upon a hi.«4tory that told me more 
about the real character of the man, rather than so much 
about the battles he fought, and the victories he won, then 
I came lo respect the great heart of the man. He was so 
brave and daring, and yet always so gentle, so charitable. 
Although he could dash into the thickest of the fight, yet 
when the battle was over, and the enemy were taken, you 
never hear of his blustering about as Burgoyne did, or 
bullying those who had fallen into his hands as Cornwallis 
did at the South, or Colonel Prescott at Newport. When a 
battle was over, he never thought he must celebrate it by 
geting drunk and making a brute of himself. No, whether 
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in the camp or the drawing-room, whether with fricndii oi 
with foes, whether conquered or conquering, Washington 
always thought it worth while to beagentleman. I do not 
mean by that an aristocrat — not that; but a real gentle- 
man, — a gentle man. 

DATES TO IIBMEMBKR. 

Revolution began 1775 — ended 1781. Battle of Lex- 
ington April 19, 1775. Battle of Bunker Hill June 17, 
1775. Declaration of Independence July 4, 1776. 
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^NECDOTE OF pURQOYNE. 

Nothing, perhaps, helped the colonists on to victory 
more than the conceit, and consequent unwillingness to 
learn, of the British generals. 

After Bunker Hill, Gen. Gage was, as we know, shut 
up in the town of Boston by Washington's troops. 

As Generals Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne were sailing 
up the harbor an outward-bound vessel hailed them, saying, 
'* Your British troops are under seige. Washington's troops 
surround the city." 

" How many are there ? " called Burgoyne. 

"Ten thousand colonists to five thousand British." 

" What ! " exclaimed Burgoyne puffing himself like a vain 
frog ; " do you mean to say that ten thousand country- 
clods arc keeping under seige ten thousand British troops? 
Just let us get there and we'll make elbow-room ! " 

Boston people did not forget this boast ; and a few 
months later, when Burgoyne and his aimy were marched 
as prisoners of war into Cambridge, an old apple-woman, 
perched with her basket on a fence, made great sport by 
crying as he passed, ** Make way there 1 elbow-room ! 
elbow-room I " 

You remember that it was Burgoyne's troops that used 
the Old South as a riding-school. Nothing so angered the 
Boston people as this. And it is said that when, after his 
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surrender, Burgoyne was walking with other generals along 
, Washington Street, he said, as he came to the Province 
House, ** There is the former residence of the Governor." 

**Yes, shouted a voice in the crowd, "and there opposite 
is the riding-school." 



JIancy ]4art. 

Nancy Hart was known throughout the South in Revolu' 
tionary times as **the giantess" and **the heroine of 
Georgia." 

She lived in the wild woods, and supported herself and 
her children by hunting, fishing, and trapping. 

Nancy was not handsome, as she stood over six feet in 
height, her mop of red hair bundled into a big coil, and 
her crooked eyes staring and winking as was their custom. 

But for all her uncouth appearance, one who knew her 
said, "Her voice was quiet and soft, and if she had the 
bravery and courage of a man, she had beneath it all the 
warm, tender heart of a woman." 

She was a fierce supporter of the Whig party from the 
very outset. 

One day six British soldiers, pursuing deserters, came to 
her cabin for food. 

While they were eating, she hid their guns, drove away 
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their horses, locked her doors, and found a way to send 
word to her neighbors, **1 have trapped six Tories* Come 
and help me." 

During one winter, dressed as a man, she used often tc 
go to the British camp ; and, with her sharp, clear percep- 
tion, she would learn what was going on within, and carry 
the news to the Whigs. 

One day she met a little pale-faced British soldier. 
Taking his gun from him, she marched him on before her 
into the Georgian camp. 

The Georgian colonel had great confidence in her power 
and wisdom. So much so, that he once put her in charge 
of a fort filled with women and children. 

Nancy proved, before the colonel's return, that she was 
equal to the occasion. A company of skirmishers attacked it. 

Nancy, in uniform, forced the frightened women to put 
on their husband's clothes and present themselves upon the 
walls. She, herself, kept up meanwhile a steady firing 
from the old cannon. 

" I understood the soldiers had gone with Colonel Clarke ; 
but the fort seems only too' well manned. We may as 
well march,*' said their leader. 

When the war was over, a few " squatters," as they were 
called, came into the country, not far from Nancy's cabin. 
Nancy fled into the wildernesses of Kentucky. *' So many 
neighbors," said she, "leave me no air to breathe." 
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jjAFAYETTE. 

During this war, the French were 
out' firm allies against tlie English. 
One Frenchman, Marquis De 
Lafayette was so much in 
sympathy with us, that, noble- 
man that he was, he left his 
! home and his country to join 
: our army and fight for our 
cause. 

He was young, only nineteen 
years of age, wealthy, and 
blessed with everything that 
should bind his heart to his own 
home. But ao great was his sym- 
pathy with the struggling colonies that he was willing to 
giveup all and come to America, "I have always held the 
cause of America dear," said he; "now I go to serve it per- 
sonally." 

When he arrived, the first act of generosity was to supply 
clothing and arms to the South Carolina troops, then in 
great distress. 

He wrote at once to Washington saying, "The moment I 
heard of America I loved her. The moment I heard she was 
fighting for liberty, I burned with a desire to bleed for her." 
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Lafayette was so long in this country, and so much heart 
and soul with us in our fight for independence, that when 
ever he referred to the Revolution after his return to 
France, he spoke of himself as an American. One evening, 
in 1824, while visiting Boston, Mrs. Josiah Quincy said to 
him : 

"The American cockade was black and white, was it not. 
General?" 

"Yes, madam," he replied; "it was black at first, but 
when the French came and joined W5, we added the white 
in compliment to them." 

At the siege of Yorktown, in the attack which hastened 
the surrender of Cornwallis, Lafayette and his American 
division captured one redoubt some minutes before the 
French carried the redoubt which they commanded. 

"You don't remember me. General!" cried an old sol- 
dier, pressing through the crowd at the State House to 
welcome Lafayette on his arrival in Boston. The General 
looked at him keenly, holding the hand of the old man, 
who added : 

" I was close to you when we stormed our redoubt at 
Yorktown — I was just behind Captain Smith — you remem- 
ber Captain Smith ? He was shot through the head just aa 
he mounted the redoubt." 

"Yes, yes, I remember!" answered Lafayette, his face 
lightening up. " Poor Captain Smith ! But we heat the 
French! We heat the French T^ 
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At the surrender of Cornwallis, the American troops were 
drawn up on the right, and f he French troops on the left of 
the road, along which the British army marched in solemn 
silence. Lafayette, noticing that the English soldiers 
looked only at the Frenchmen on the left, and ignored 
the American light-infantry, the pride of his heart, and be- 
ing determined to bring their "eyes to the right," ordered 
the band to strike up "Yankee Doodle." 

"Then," said he, narrating the story, "they did look 
at us, but were not very well pleased." 



" JhE pUNNINQ pARgON." 

At the beginning of the war, the pastor of the Hollia 
Street Church, Boston, was Matthew Byles. 

He was as staunch a Tory as many of his brothers were 
Whigs. No matter what rebukes or what threats were 
hurled at him, he would not be crushed. His fire of sarcasm 
was hot as ever ; and his fund of humor never failed him. 

At last he was removed from his pastorate, and a guard 
placed over him. 

" Sir," said he, as the officer paced back and forth, " how 
nobly T am guarded.** 
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Later the guard was removed, and then, later still re- 
placed. 

''See now," said Matthew, "how carefully I am re- 
guarded." 

And again, when the guard was removed "for good and 
all," this impressible old man cried out, — 

" Behold, I have been guarded, regarded, and now I am 
disregarded." 

Once, while the sentinel was pacing up and down in 
front of his premises, the doctor persuaded him to go on an 
errand, and while he was absent, he shouldered the musket 
and kept guard over himself, much to the amusement of 
passers-by. He used to call the sentinel his " obseiT-a- 

The early history of Boston is full r stories of this odd, 
fun-loving parson. In early Boston poetry are found the 
following verses : 

" Here's punning Byles provokes our smiles, 
A man of stately parts, 
He visits folks to crack his jokes. 
Which never mend their hearts. 

*' With strutting gait and wig so great 
He walks along the streets, 
And throws out wit, or what's like it. 
To every one he meets." 
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pROVOgT -GuNNINQHAM. 



Among the "last things'' of the Revolution than th« 
colonists loved to tell, were these two stories of Provost 
Cunningham of the British troops. 

In Murray Street, New York city, stood a little tavern 
called "Day's Tavern." Day had raised above his building 
the new American flag. 

Cunningham, hardly yet ready to surrender his command, 
seeing this flag, marched up to the tavern door. 

" Come, you cur ! " he shouted to Mr. Day. " I give you 
two minutes to haul down that rag. I'll have no such 
striped rag as that flying in the face of his Majesty's 
forces I " 

"There it is, and there it shp-U stay ! " said Day, quietly 
but firmly. 

Cunningham turned to his guard. 

" Arrest that man ! " he ordered. " And as for this thin^'^ 
here, I'll haul it down myself I" and seizing the halyards, 
he began to lower the flag. 

The crowd broke into fierce murmurs, uncertain what 
to do. But in the midst of the tumult, the door of the 
tavern flew open, and forth sallied Mrs. Day, armed with 
her trusty broom. 

"Hands off that flag, you villain, and drop my husband P 
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she cried ; and before the astonished Cunningham could 
realize the situation, the broom came down thwack! 
thwack ! upon his powdered wig. 

How the powder flew from the stiff white wig, and how, 
amidst jeeris and laughter, the defeated provost-marshal 
withdrew from the unequal contest, and fled before the 
sweep of Mrs. Day's all-conquering broom ! 

Another incident is told of the same day. Sir Guy 
Carleton, commander-in-chief of all his Majesty's forces in 
the colonies, stood at the foot of the flagstaff on the north- 
ern bastion of Fort George. 

Before him filed the departing troops of his king. As 
the commander-in-chief passed down to the boats, to the 
strains of martial music, the red cross of St. George, 
England's royal flag, came fluttering down from its high 
staff on the northern bastion, and the last of the rear guard 
wheeled toward the ship. 

But Cunningham, the provost-marshal, still angered bj 
the scene at Day's tavern, declared roundly that no rebel 
flag should go up that staff in sight of King George's men. 

"Come, lively now, you blue-jackets !" he shouted, turn- 
ing to some of the sailors from the fleet. "Unreef the 
halyards, quick ! Slush down the pole, knock off the 
stepping cleats. Then let them run their flag up if they 
can!" 

His orders were quickly obeyed, and the marshal left 
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the city. In a few minutes, Colonel Jackson, halting before 
the flag-staff, ordered up the stars and stripes. 

"The halyards are cut, colonel," reported the color- 
sergeant. "The cleats are gone and the pole is slushed." 
" A mean trick indeed ! " exclaimed the indignant colonel. 
" Who will climb the staff and reef the 
halyards for the stars and stripes I " 

"I want no money for the job," said a 
young sailor lad, as he tried it manfully 
once, twice, thrice, each time slipping 
down covered with slush and shame. " If 
ye'll but saw me up some cleats, I'll run 
that flag to the top, in spite of all the 
Tones from 'Sopus to Sandy Hook." 

Tying the halyai-ds round hia waist, 
and iillmg his jacket pockets with cleats 
and mils, he worked his way up the 
flag-pole, nailing as he went. 

And now he reached the top, now 
the hal>ardH are reefed, and as the 
beautiful flag goes up the staff, a mighty 
(heer is heard, and a round of thirteen 
guns salutes the stars and stripes and 
the bi-ave soldier lad who did the gallant deed. 
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S. F. Smith. 
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{^ENERAL JogEPH ^ARREN^g ^DDRE33. 

June 17, 1775. 

Stand ! the ground's your own, my braves I 
Will ye give it up to slaves ? 
Will ye look for greener graves ? 

Hope ye mercy still ? 
What's the mercy despots feel ? 
Hear it in that battle peal ! 
Read it on yon bristling steel I 

Ask it, ye who will. 

Fear ye foes who kill for hire ? 
Will ye to your homes retire ? 
Look behind you ! they're afire ! 

And, before you, see 
Who have done it ! From the vale 
On they come ! — and will ye quail ? 
Leaden rain and iron hail 

Let their welcome be ! 



In the God of battles trust ! 

Die we may, and die we must ; 

But, oh, where can dust to dust 

Be consigned so well 

As where heaven its dews shall shed 

On the martyred patriot's bed, 

And the rocks shall raise their head, 

Of his deeds to tell ? 

—John Pierpont. 
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JAy -Country. 



I love iny country's pine-dad hills, 

Her thousand bright and gushing rills, ^ 

Her sunshine and her storms ; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air 

In wild fantastic forms. 

I love her rivers deep and wide, 

Those mighty streams that seaward glide 

To seek the ocean's breast ; 
Her smiling fields, her pleasant vales. 
Her shady dells, her flowery dales, 

The haunts of peaceful rest. 

Her forests and her valleys fair. 

Her flowers that scent the morning air. 

Have all their charms for me ; 
But moro 1 love my country's name. 
Those words that echo deathless fame, — 

*' The land of liberty." 

— HE8FBBI4N 



I see the living tide roll on. 

It crowns with fiery towers 
The icy capes of Labrador, 

The Spaniard's " land of flowers I ** 
It streams beyond the splintered ridge 

That parts the northern showers, 
From eastern rock to sunset wave» 

The Continent is ours. 

— O. W flOLMBS. 
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^EMORY {^EMg. 



Land of the West — beneath the Heaven 

There's not a fairer, lovelier clime ; 

Nor one to which was ever given 

A destiny more high, sublime. 

— W. D, Ga ^lagheb. 

Our country ! — 'tis a glorious land ! 

With broad arms stretched from shore to shore, 
The broad Pacific chafes her strand, 

She heai-s the dark Atlantic roar ; 
And nurtured on her ample breast. 

How many a goodly prospect lies 

In nature's wildest grandeur drest 

Enamell'd with the loveliest dyes. 

— W. J. pabodik 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State I 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great I 
Humanity with all its fears. 
With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 
We know what Master laid thy keel. 

Land of the forest and the rock, 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river, 
Of mountains reared on high to mock 
The storm's career and lightning's shock, 

My own green land forever ! 
Oh ! never may a son of thine, 
Whei'e'er his wandering feet incline 
Forget the sky that bent above 
His childhood like a dream of love I 

- Whtttieb 
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